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PREFACE. 



The Author of this Kttle work, now with 
diffidence offered to the public, makes no 
pretence to write a History of the time, 
which has been so much more ably and 
"fiilly done by others. His sole intention 
has been to give the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, from the perusal of the 
writings of the best modem . historians. 
These, he ventures to hope, may be found 
usefiil to those, who, desirous of becoming 
well acquainted with the deeds of their 
remote ancestors, are prevented by their 
necessary avocations, from studying more 
voluminous works. 

Jf, as a Soldier, he has laid more stress 
on the importance of individual military 
aeite than is sometimes done, even that may 
Bot be without interest in these warlike 
iind stirring times. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Roman Britain. 

The Aborigines of Britain — First Historic mention of Britain— When 
Britain first became really known to the Romans — Place of Csesar's 
Landing — Caesar's Second Expedition — State of Civilization of Britain 
at the time of Caesar's Invasion — Religion of the Britons — Second 
Invasion of the Romans — Great Victory of Suetonius Paulinius. 



Setting aside all fanciful speculations as to 
the antiquity of Taan, it seems probable that 
BritaiQ was originally occupied by tribes of 
that Turanian race who, in ages long anterior 
to history, wandered over so large a portion 
of Europe and Asia ; of whom the Samoedi, 
the Laplanders, and perhaps the Basques, 
are the presumed descendants. In sundry 
caves, on the coasts of England and Scotland, 
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2 ROMAN BRITAIN. 

various implements of flint, stone, and bone 
have been discovered, together with oyster 
shells and the split and charred bones of 
animals, some of them extinct, which in all 
probability formed the weapons and food of 
these people. Daniel Wilson, in his Pre-his- 
toric Annals of Scotland, ascribes the forma- 
tion of certain Megalithic circles, found in that 
country, to the very earliest inhabitants of the 
land — a people remarkable for the peculiar 
formation of their skulls — and mentions a most 
mteresting fact, that, at Callemish, in the 
Hebrides, the pole star rests on the centre 
stone of one of these circles when viewed from 
the south ; and adds that it is impossible for a 
spectator to regard the position of the stat as 
the result of accident. Should his view be 
correct, it would give some approximation as 
to the time when these stones were set up, and 
consequently, of the residence in the island of 
these races. Astronomers inform us that ihe 
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poles of the earth's axis swing round the poles 
of the ecliptic with a slow but constant motion, 
performing the whole circle in 25,868 years; 
consequently, the conspicuous star, now termed 
the pole star, as being nearest to the pole, was 
not always entitled to that designation. 

Sir John Herschel tells us that at the time of 
the formation of the earliest catalogue of the 
stars, the present pole star was 12° from the 
pole-, though now only 1° 24', to be farther 
diminished to half a degree. After about 
12,000 years, the bright star. Alpha Lyrae, 
will become the pole star, being then about 5* 
from the pole. Sir John adds that, about 
4,000 years from the present epoch, the star. 
Alpha Draconis, was the pole star ; and he in- 
fers the date of the erection of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh and others, from the fact 
that the star at its lower culmination shines 
into the only openings by which they could be 
entered, the position of which he cannot believe 
to have been unintentional. 
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4 ROMAN BRITAIN. 

If Daniel Wilson be equally correct in his 
supposition, these circles in the Hebrides must 
have been erected at a time when the present 
pole star had approached near enough to the 
pole to give to the old inhabitants a conspicu- 
ous point round which the heavens appeared to 
revolve. Doubtless they would not be very 
nice in their observations; a moderate prox- 
imity would suffice; but still that proximity 
cannot be carried back further than between 
2,500 and 3,000 years; nor, allowing them a 
residence of some centuries in the island before 
the commencement of such gigantic works, can 
their own appearance here be put much farther 
back than 4,000 years.* 

Having dwelt in these islands for untold 
centuries, they were at length succeeded, and 
most probably extirpated, by the ancestors of 
those Celts who are found, at the dawn of his- 
tory, in possession of the British Islands and 

• See Note 1. 
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the Western parts of the Continent of Europe, 
to which they — a branch of the Aryan race — 
had migrated from their original seat in Eastern 
Persia, during the Pre-historic ages. 

Britain is first historically mentioned by 
Herodotus, writing about 450 years before the 
Christian era; and was then chiefly remarkable 
as being the country from whence tin was pro- 
cured. In times long anterior to Grecian his- 
tory, the Phoenicians had traded to the coast of 
Cornwall; and had worked, or caused to be 
worked, the mines of lead and tin with which 
the country abounds. The metal they smelted 
and conveyed to different parts of the world, 
thereby affording material for the manufacture 
of those bronze weapons and other implements 
mentioned in the Bible and in the poems of 
Homer, and of which so many traces have been 
discovered in burial mounds and in the remains 
of ancient habitations. The extent of the 
trajffic carried on by the Phoenicians with this 
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island^ can be in a degree estimated from the 
vast cbllections of bronze articles made in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe and Western Asia, and 
now deposited in the museums of modem 
capital cities. 

But, although the southern coast of Britain 
must have been well-known in remote antiquity 
to the people of the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, that knowledge died away with 
the cessation of their traffic. The Greeks knew 
little or nothing of the country, the Romans as 
little, or even less ; for it is related that when 
Scipio Africanus the yoimger was in Graul, 
he could learn nothing whatever concerning it, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his enquiries. 

The first Roman who reaUy became ac- 
quainted by direct intercourse with Britain 
and its inhabitants was Julius Caesar, who, 
during his Proconsulate of Gaul, taking ad- 
vantage of the real or pretended assistance 
given by the Britons to some of the Gallic 
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tribes with whom he was at war, fitted out an 
expedition against the island in the year 55 
B.a A.U.C, 699. 

Collecting a strong sea and land force at a 
port in the north of Gaul, probably Wissand, 
near Calais, where many Roman ruins remain, 
he first crossed the Straits, making for the 
inlet of the sea, which then flowed over the 
ground on which Dover and its suburb Buck- 
land now stands. But finding the surround- 
ing heights, which were covered by the 
enemy, altogether inaccessible, he went up 
with the flood tide some eight miles to the 
north, and effected a landing, in spite of the 
resistance of the natives, who had followed him 
along the shore, upon the beach between 
Deal and Sandwich. 

But, although Caesar had thus made good his 
entrance into the country, and defeated his 
enemy, he found the resistance of the natives 
so bold, and their aspect so threatening, thftt 
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he determined to postpone any further advance 
into the interior until the following season, 
and accordingly re-embarking his forces, he 
returned to Gaul. 

The following summer he returned with a 
still stronger force, and having once more 
defeated the enemy, in the vicinity of the 
coast, he advanced by the high grounds on 
the south side of the Stour, and passed that 
river near the present village of Chilham, 
nine miles to the N.E. of Ashford. Certain 
local traditions point to this, Caesar's second 
campaign in Britain. For instance, the 
Britons are said to have retreated, and 
leaving their fortified village or post of 
Durwhern (Canterbury) to their left, to have 
made a stand on 'the hill on which the above- 
mentioned village of Chilham now stands, and 
being again defeated, to have taken refiige in 
an adjoining wood, where vestiges of their 
rude but extensive works are still visible. On 
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a hill on the S.E. side of the Stour, is a 
tumulus called Julaber's Grave, said to be the 
burial place of Quintus Liberius Durus, a 
Tribune who fell in the conflict. 

Chilham was subsequently one of the Roman 
Castra Stativa, or permanent encampments; 
many Roman remains have been found there. 

Caesar having thus passed the river and 
repulsed the enemy, now struck inland along 
the chalk ridge extending through Kent into 
Surrey, and, skirting the great forest of 
Anderida, came down upon the Thames, near 
the present town of Chertsey. Having forded 
the river and again defeated the Britons ; the 
chieftains of the petty states or tribes began to 
tire of the contest, and sued to him for peace. 

Caesar, whom more important affairs required 
in Gaul, demanded hostages and imposed a 
tribute, then once more embarking his forces 
he returned to his province; and neither he 
nor any other Roman general revisited the 
island for upwards of ninety years. 
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We are not to suppose that the Romans, 
in this their first visit to Britain, found the 
inhabitants perfectly barbarous. Their war 
chariots armed with scythes; their bronze 
weapons and golden ornaments.; their ex- 
tensive earthen fortifications, sometimes formed 
wi& great military skill, attest that they had 
antved at a certain degree of civilization, 
perhaps nearly equal to that of the Continental 
Gauls. 

Indeed the long intercourse with the Phoene- 
cians, though that had ceased even on the part 
• of the Carthaginians for nearly 200 years, and 
the subsequent traffic with the states of 
Southern Gaul, and through them with 
(Marseilles) the Greek city of Massilia, must 
have sown the seeds of progress in the south 
part of the island with which the Romans had 
as yet come principally in contact. It is 
probable, indeed, that their habitations were 
still rude enough, but not more so than those 
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of the Scotch Highlanders 200 years ago, or 
than those of some of the Irish peasantry even 
so late as the year 1830. 

The religion of the Britons, Kke that of 
tibeir relatives the Gauls, appears to have been 
a species of nature worship, common to many 
of the nations in the old times of the world's 
history. The pecidiarity in the case of these 
latter tribes being, that it was taught by a 
caste or class of Priests, called " Druids." 

Britain was the especial country of Druidism, 
indeed, in the system, some peculiar sanctity 
appears to have attached to the West ; for as 
Britain was more sacred than Gaul, so Mona or 
Anglesea was more sacred than Britain, and, 
perhaps, Ireland more so than either. 

It is a very curious fact, that in remote and 
out of the way comers of the island Druidism 
long partially survived. 

The annals of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies contain numerous edicts and canons of 
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Councils against the worship of the siin, moon, 
mountains, rivers, trees, &c. ; and there is, 
even, a law of Canute's to the same effect, as 
late as the eleventh century. 

The Romans, as we have said, did not in- 
terfere with Britain after the departure of 
Caesar, for nearly a century. But at length, 
in the reign of Claudius, the old aggressive 
spirit began to stir once more, and Aulus 
Plautius was dispatched with a consular army 
to attempt the reduction of the island. 

Landing on the coast of Kent, he fortified 
the heights of Dover, as the basis of operations, 
where an interesting work the Pharos (Light- 
house, or Watch Tower) erected by him, or his 
successor, Ostorius Scapula, still exists, and is 
the oldest relic of Roman architecture, and 
ahnost the earliest masonry work existing in 
Great Britain. The Roman Greneral then ad- 
vanced into the interior, and defeating some 
tribes, and receiving the submission of others, 
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in some measure eflfected the subjugation of the 
southern parts of the island. 

In the career of conquest he was followed by 
Ostorius Scapula, and by succeeding com- 
manders. Many tribes of the Britons never- 
theless made a gallant stand; the Silures, a 
tribe inhabiting South Wales, under their brave 
chief, Caractacus, were conspicuous in their 
efforts; but superior skill and discipline pre- 
vailed. 

Caractacus was betrayed to the enemy, and 
sent prisoner to Rome, and the central regions 
were gradually subdued. During this first 
period of the Roman dominion the case of the 
Britons was sufficiently miserable; harassed 
by the Governor in war, and plimdered by the 
Imperial Procurator in peace. At length ex- 
asperated beyond all bearing, the Iceni, the 
inhabitants of the present counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, under their Queen, Boadicea, rose 
in furious rebellion, and falling upon Camelo- 
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dunum (Colchester), a colony of veterans 
established by Claudius, they destroyed the 
place and massacred the inhabitants. 

Suetonius Paulinus, who had the year before 
been appointed Prefect by Nero, was absent on 
an expedition against the Isle of Mona, the 
head quarters of Druidism, when the news of 
the rebellion reached him; returning with rapid 
strides, he foimd the Britons, who had, after the 
destruction of the Claudian colony, burnt 
Londinium and Verulamium (near St. Albans) 
now approaching the lower fords of the 
Thames, with purpose of crossing into the 
Roman province beyond. Suetonius instantly 
interposed between them and the river, and so 
great was his confidence in his soldiers that he 
did not hesitate with his 10,000 men to fight a 
pitched battle with the army of 80,000 strong, 
and that too with his back to the river, and, as 
it is conjed;ured, at a place were there was 
only one ford, and that as de^ as a man's 
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shoulders. Nevertheless, the conduct of the 
Roman General was skilful and prudent as 
weU as bold, for had he placed the riVer 
between himself and the Britons, he would have 
appeared to surrender the whole northern port 
of the province, and had it been necessary to 
attack he must have re-passed the deep and 
dangerous ford in front of the enemy. 

The great victory he gained, which reminds 
one of the exploits of Lucullus or Caesar, proves 
that, however corrupt and decaying the social 
condition of the empire may have been, ihe 
soldiery still retained much of tjie ancient spirit 
and discipline of the Republic, and were the 
*^ good and honest soldiers'^ whom Tacitus 
eulogises some few years later. 

We, alas ! in the present day have seen, in 
one of the neighbouring countries, the military 
force as undisciplined as tiie society around it 
was corrupt. 

The terrible overthrow above narrated, en- 
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tirely crushed all hope of future resistance 
amongst the central tribes of the island, for 
Britain was a country but of moderate extent ; 
there was no "Hercynia Silva sexaginta dierum 
Itinere procurrens," as in Germany, into which 
to retire from the presence of the enemy. And 
as Britain was then, so it is now, and it be- 
hoves us to see to it, that we do not suffer a 
decisive defeat from a foreign invader in our 
own land. We are a more obstinate race than 
the Celtic tribes of old, but the area of the 
country is stUl the same. 

The tide of conquest now flowed northward, 
and after sundry successful campaigns under 
Petilius Cerialis and Julius Frontinus, the 
greater part of the island was reduced to the 
form of a Roman province by the celebrated 
Julius Agricola. Agricola, a man equally 
able in war and peace, had been appointed 
Prefect, in a.d. 78, by the Emperor Vespasian, 
and his term of command had been extended 
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by Titus and Domitian to a period of seven 
years. 

Ample time being thus afforded him, this 
great commander, by a judicious combination 
of force and clemency, not only brought the 
whole country, as far as the foot of the Gram- 
pians, to complete, if not entirely contented 
submission, but sowed deep the seeds of the civi- 
lization then attained to by the rest of the em- 
pire, and which, to the honour of the Britons be 
it recorded, they alone, of all the provinces, 
knew how to combine with a certain vigour 
and manliness of character, the fruit whereof 
we shall perceive as we advance in the story. 

Having completed his conquest of the north 
as far as he saw necessary, or as time allowed, 
Agricola proceeded to draw the frontier line of 
the province from the Frith of Forth to the 
Clyde ; fortifying it after the Roman manner 
with a ditch and rampart. This frontier was 
afterwards withdrawn by the Emperor Adrian 
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to the wall called by his name, stretching 
across the country from Solway Firth to the 
German Ocean; and from thenceforth it con- 
tinued to advance or recede between these 
bounds, according to the convenience or caprice 
of the Roman government. 

But Adrian's Wall was the usually recog- 
nized line — though with a fringe of outlying 
settlers beyond — nor was the extreme north 
ever subdued, the governors, probably, not 
considering the conquest of barren mountains 
and wandering barbarians worth the trouble 
and expense of the effort. 

With the termination of Agricola's cam- 
paigns, Britain, as it were, recedes from our 
view, and perhaps a dozen pages more would 
contain all that is said concerning it during 
the whole long period of the Roman dominion : 
extending, if we reckon from the landing of 
Aulus Plautius in a.d. 43, over 377 years ; or 
from the entire pacification of the island by 
Agricola in a.d. 84, to 336 years. 
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Still, there are means by which we may 
form an estimate of the state of the comitry 
under its new rulers; such as the remains of 
towns, villas, and castles ; inscriptions on altars 
and monuments; coins and domestic imple- 
ments. 

From these sources we may gather that 
Britain, separated by the sea from the rest 
of the Empire, and exposed to little danger 
from without (for the attacks of the barbarous 
Caledonians can never have been a real source 
of uneasiness), appears to have enjoyed com- 
parative peace and prosperity during its con- 
nexion with the Roman Empire. The remains 
of magnificent villas scattered through various 
parts of the country, some of them of gigantic 
proportions (frontages of three hundred feet 
by a depth of five hundred, and containing 
halls jof ninety feet square), testify to the 
wealth and luxury of their owners, and raise 
our wonder as to the class who could possibly 
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require such habitations. Again, inscriptions 
show that the inhabitants, generally, led a quiet 
country life, amusing themselves by forming 
hunting associations or clubs, very much after 
the manner of modem times. Living thus in 
comparative ease and comfort, the inhabitants 
of the island must necessarily have increased 
and multiplied. We have no exact means of 
estimating the numbers of the population, for 
although the towns were numerous, and of 
considerable size, as the remains of some of 
them testify; and the country around them 
must have been well cultivated, for mention 
is made in one or two writers of the export 
of com from Britain to Graul; still, a very 
large portion of the country was covered with 
woods. Not to mention those in the northern 
and midland regions, the great forest of Ande- 
rida, stretching across the whole weald of Kent 
and Sussex, far into Surrey and Hampshire, is 
said by old writers to have been 120 miles 
lono^, and f30 broad. 
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These extensive districts, tenanted only by- 
wild animals, or by scattered herdsmen tending 
swine, must haye precluded the possibility of 
a very dense population in the country taken 
as a whole. Of this population, all who in- 
habited the towns or cultivated districts, or 
were brought into connection with the Govern- 
ment, would speak the Latin language, and 
style themselves Romans; while in the more 
woody and remote parts, Celtic would still 
be the vernacular tongue, and the lands would 
be for the most part in the hands of British 
proprietors and their followers. 

The government of the province was, of 
course, a military despotism, tempered by the 
laws and usages of the Empire. All political 
power was in the hands of the prefect or 
governor, controlled by the edicts of the 
Emperors, when they had the power to enforce 
them, and supported by four Roman legions, 
a force amply suflficient both for external 
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defence and internal poKoe. The local admin- 
istration of the laws would, in the towns, be 
confided to the municipalities and to magis- 
trates chosen by them; and in the country 
would be exercised by officers deputed by the 
governor for that purpose, or, probably in 
some cases, by the great Roman landholders, 
or by the British chieftains, according to the 
position and population of the district. 

Thus Roman Britain saw the passing of 
m^any generations in peace and tranquility ; 
when towards the close of the last century but 
one of their dominion in the island, a new 
enemy appeared on the eastern coasts, in the 
persons of the Saxon pirates, who, issuing from 
the rivers and creeks of the German Ocean, 
plundered the coasts of Britain and Graul 
wherever an opening was left for their in- 
roads. The Romans took measures to resist 
these aggressions, by naming a special officer 
to command on that coast, called in the official 
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language of the later Empire Comes littoris 
Saxonici : and by building forts and castles at 
accessible points, such as Garianonum (Yar- 
mouth), Regulbium (Reculver), Rutupiae 
(Richborough near Sandwich), the Portus 
Limanus (Lympne near Hythe), Anderida 
(Peyensey, Sussex), and others. 

A peculiarity is observable in many of these 
fortresses, viz. : that they are mere quad- 
rangles, with little or no flanking defences; 
and are a striking proof, either of the contempt 
felt by the Romans for the expected assailants, 
or, which is more probable, of the decline of 
the military art in the Empire. Nearly at the 
time the future Conquerors of Britain first show- 
ed themselves on her South Eastern shores, the 
nation fated to be their most strenuous oppo- 
nents, appear on the East coast of Caledonia. 
The Picts, undoubtedly a part of the Cymric 
(Cymraeg) branch of the Celtic family, migra- 
ted to the North Eastern coasts of Britain, at 
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some period unknown ; perhaps expelled from 
the Chersonesus Cimbrica by the advancing 
Teutons ; they next spread themselves into the 
South Western parts of the present kingdom of 
Scotland, where, after the departure of the 
Romans, they founded the Regnum Cam- 
brenso, or kingdom of Strath Clwyd. 

There is little doubt that the language of 
the Picts, was Welsh ; and it forms one of the 
most curious puzzles of the times of which we 
treat, that, after the withdrawal of the Romans, 
the most prominent characters in the island 
have Welsh names, and that the Welsh language 
is so largely intermixed with Latin words, al- 
though we have no reliable evidence of the ex- 
istence of Cymraeg tribes in South Britain, 
during the period of the Roman dominion. 
That dominion was now approaching its close. 

After the death of Theodosius the Grreat, the 
Empire, assailed along its whole frontier by 
the barbarians, could hardly spare troops for 
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the defence of its outlying provinces ; and at 
last, when Italy and Rome itself were attacked 
by the Visigoths, under Alaric, Honorius, hav- 
ing by letter called upon the provincials to 
elect deputies, to form a Grovernment for their 
own defence and protection, finally, in 420 
A.D. withdrew the legions from Britain. 

Thus left to themselves, the inhabitants of 
the island appear to have formed themselves 
into two political parties. The Romanized 
citizens of the towns electing — ^probably as 
Emperor — a leader who is called Aurelius Am- 
brosius, in the legends of the times ; the more 
particularly British population choosing a chief 
who is named Vortigern, in the same legends ; 
but whatever his real appellation, he was in all 
likelihood a powerfiil chieftain, and proprietor 
in Kent and the adjoining counties. At least 
so we may surmise, from his dealings with the 
Saxons; but this part of the subject we will 
treat of in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The Saxon Conquest. 

Iniestme Quarrels of the Britons — The Saxons Invited over by Vorti- 
gem — ^Their Origin and Settlement on the Shores of the German Ocean 
— Their Character and Religion — Settlement of the Jutes in Kent — 
Of th« Saxons in Sussex — ^Desperate Resistance of the Britons, as com- 
pared with that of the other Provinces of the Empire — The Probable 
ReasoHif— Hieir Military System — Landing of the West Saxons — ^The 
Legendary Hero, ArJJiur — Kingdom of the East Saxons — Invasion of 
the Angles — Conquest of Northumbria — Settlement of the North and 
South Folk — ^The Britons Driven into Cumberland and Westmoreland 
— Consequences of the Establishment of the Saxons in the Island. 



In the last chapter, we stated that the Britons, 
on the departure of the Imperial Legions from 
the Island, had separated into two opposing 
political parties or factions. The results were, 
of courtje, first dissension, then downright 
hostility. 
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For it is certain that application for military 
assistance was made to -^tius when governor of 
Graul. The legend tells us that it was for help 
against the Hcts and Scots, but the greater 
probability is, that it was made by the Roman 
party, for aid against their British rirals. 

In like manner Vortigenx, to call him by 
his legendary name, engaged the services of 
certain Saxon, or rather Jutish Rovers. Here 
again the story says that it was against the 
Scots, but why, in that case, he should have 
located them in the Isle of Thanet, it were 
hard to imagine. 

The SaxonSj who with their allied and kin- 
dred tribes, the Jutes and Angles, now ap- 
pear upon the scene as the invaders and con- 
querors of Roman Britain, were one of the 
divisions of the Teutonic branch of the great 
Aryan family, and are first mentioned by the 
Geographer Ptol^ny, writing in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. He places them just to the 
south of the Peninsula of Jutland. 
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They do not appear to have been consider- 
able enough to have attracted the notice of 
the historian Tacitus, in his work on Ger- 
many; but in after years they greatly in- 
creased, and extended themselves along the 
shores of the German Ocean from Sleswick to 
the mouth of the Rhine. In the latter part of 
the third century, they, in imitation of the 
Franks, formed a Saxon league of various sea- 
board tribes, and took up the trade of piracy 
on the ocean. 

Like their relatives, the Scandinavian races, 
they were warlike and enterprising to a 
degree exceeding even the other Teutonic 
Nations; and the religious faith they pro- 
fessed, in common with the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, was admirably adapted in one part 
to the fierce and stem character ; and in an- 
other to the strong common sense and exalted 
imagination of those, who were, pre-eminently, 
the Men of the Modem World, 
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This system, on which we will now say a 
few words, was one of the most extraordinary 
ever framed or devised by man. 

We see in' it two separate religions united, 
but in no way mixed up together. The one 
sensual, extravagant, and absurd ; the other 
simple, reasonable, and sublime ; the two 
creeds not fused or joined, but merely following 
one another. 

Two authors, Soemund Sigfussen, writing 
about 1057, and Snorro Sturlessen, about 1180, 
collected in two books, called ^' The two books 
of the Edda," all the sacred poems of the old 
Northern Skalds, that survived in peoples' 
memories or in manuscripts, &c. From them 
the following may be deduced. 

The framers of this religion made Odin or 
Woden, chief of the Grods ; his wife was Freya, 
(a sort of Northern Venus); Thor, was the 
God of storms; Balder, the God of light; 
Kaord, Tyr, and others, sons and daughters of 
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Odin and Freya, Gods and Goddesses. There 
were also the Fates, who predestined man's 
career; the Valkeries, who determined the 
victory, and who should die in the fight ; the 
Genii, &c. 

Lok was the evil principle, most powerfiil 
and malignant, who, with the Goddess Hela, 
the Wolf Fens, the Dragon, the Giants, &c., 
formed the dark side of the Pantheon. 

Their ideas as to a fiiture state were curious, 
but for a people in their condition — always 
fighting — quite natural. 

The brave or good — those who died in battle 
or by shipwreck — enjoyed happiness in Val- 
halla. Their notion of perfect happiness 
being : fighting all day and feasting all night 
on the Boar Scrimner, and drinking mead out 
of the sculls of their enemies. The wicked, 
that is cowards, suffered the miseries of Niffel- 
heim. There ruled the goddess Hela ; her 
Palace, Anguish, her Table, Famine. 
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With the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments a creed commonly ends, but not so here. 
All this is but for a time. Ages roll on, and 
terrible signs proclaim that the end has come ; 
(men at this juncture being universally wicked) 
the malignant powers burst forth; the Gods, 
even Odin himself, perish ; whilst fire consumes 
Valhalla, the World, and Niffelheim, with their 
divine and human inhabitants. 

And now a new world comes forth in gran- 
deur. A heaven more glorious than Valhalla. 
A hell more terrible than Niffelheim. While 
over all a God appears, supreme and alone. 
Then comes the final judgment, when far high- 
er virtues than bravery, and far deeper guilt 
than cowardice, are the standards of good and 
evil. The righteous will then enter into Gimle, 
and the wicked endure the torments of Nas- 
trande for ever and ever, under the reign of 
Him who is eternal. 

Odin, or whosoever was the author of this 
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curious faith, on arriving in the North of Eu- 
rope, may have found traditional fragments of a 
reKgion, perhaps relics of patriarchal times, 
far higher and purer than his own ; and seems, 
in a most surprisingly inartificial manner,, to 
have formed one system out of both, in fact to 
have tacked one to the other. It is thus that 
we may perhaps account for the otherwise 
anomalous northern creed, where we see so 
plainly two chief gods ; one a warrior god, who 
with his assistant deities, perishes, the other 
a spiritual and exalted Being, who reigns 
throughout eternity, alone; together with a 
double standard of virtue and vice; two hea- 
vens and two hells. 

Having thus sketched the character and 
religious belief of the invaders, we will return 
to the Country invaded, now become a Chris- 
tian, as well as in some sort, civilized land. 

The fatal impolicy of Vortigem had placed 
his new^ auxiliaries in an impregnable strong- 
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hold, foJT the Isle of Thanet, situated at tho 
mouth of the estuary of the Stour, was then from 
five to six miles from the coast of Kent. Here 
they might, in security, await reinforcements, 
or plan schemes of conquest or plunder. Fresh 
bands continually joined them, and their allif 
ance with the Britons being quickly broken, in 
449 A.D. they invaded the main land of Kent, 
and commenced a long and hard fought contest 
for its subjugation. 

About thirty years afterwards, a tribe of the 
true Saxons, under jEUa and his sons, landed 
on the coast of Sussex, and seized the old Ro^ 
man fortress, since called from Cissa, one of 
the said sons, Cissanceastre, or Chichester ; and 
in 495, a still larger migration took place, to 
the shores of Hampshire, landing in the Isle oi 
Wight (Innis Vliocht). The Conquest of the 
country had now commenced in earnest 

But before entering into the particulars of 
that Conquest, we must call our readers' atten- 

D 
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tion to one pecuKarity which distinguished it, 
from the subjugation of the other Provinces of 
the Eoman Empire, by the nations of the 
North and East. 

While Gaul, Spain, Africa, and Italy, sub- 
mitted to the invaders without a blow being 
struck by the native inhabitants; the Britons 
defended their country, foot by foot, and to 
the last extremity. It is somewhat difficult 
to account for this extreme difference, for the 
Britons had seen as little of war for three 
hundred years as the Spaniards or Africans; 
but perhaps the explanation may be found in 
the fact, that the Goths, Franks, Vandals, 
and Suevi, though bringing with them their 
wives and families, moved forward somewhat 
in the form ' of armies. While their numbers, 
in comparison with the extent of the countries 
invaded was so small, that they took pos- 
session of them rather as Lords paramount, 
than as absolute Tenants of the soil. Whereas 
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the Saxons arrived as nations determined on 
the sole occupation of the land. 

The fact of the barbarians bringing with 
them their women and children, has been dis- 
puted ; but without any good or sufficient rea- 
son. In point of fact there is no instance on 
record of uncivilized tribes, consisting wholly of 
men, invading any country, except for the sole 
purpose of plunder. 

The case of the Danes, in England, is one 
in point ; as long as they were mere bands of 
Pirates, they landed, plundered the country, 
and retreated to their ships ; but when they 
came intent on permanent conquest, they 
brought with them their families. Indeed it 
may well be asked, ^^What else could they 
do with them ?" Nor is it probable that 
the Saxons at least would desert their own 
women for those of the Celts, a more hard- 
featured race. But the fact, that the Visigoths 
brought their children into the Empire, is 
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directly ^ated in the account of their sur- 
render as hostages to Valens, and of the 
massacre of the Gothic women and children, 
by order of Honoriiis. 

To return to our immediate subject. Num- 
berless instances of the gallant stand made by 
tiie Britons against their Invaders, from what- 
ever cause proceeding, can be enumerated. 

For instance, although the Jutes landed in 
Kent, in 449, it took them twenty-five to thirty 
years of hard fighting before they succeeded in 
conquering the county. Many battles were 
fought ; and if the human bones, now buried in 
a vault in Hythe Church, be the remains of 
those slain at '^ Stonar, on the coast opposite 
France," we may well imagine the severity 
of the conflict. 

Again, ^Ua landed at Chichester, in 477, 
but it took him fourteen years to get to Caer- 
Andred (now Pevensey) and then he had only 
conquered the South Downs of Sussex, the 
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Britons retreating into the Forest. Bnt this 
des^rate resistance naturally led to the exter- 
mination of the old inhabitants. Very few 
aape likely to have submitted to foes^ whom 
they regarded as heathen savages. And those 
who escaped from battle and massacre had 
always the Country open behind them, into 
which they could retreat amongst their breth- 
ren ; fer all the Saxon attacks were made from 
the coa»t, inland. A further evidence of the 
complete extermination or expulsion of the 
Britons, is given by the fact that not only 
every town — a few of the chief Roman cities 
excepted — ^but every hamlet, received a Saxon 
ndme, as being built or rebuilt by them. 
There is no instance of the kind in any 
other province of the Roman Empire, save in 
countries like Macedonia, Thrace, or Asia 
Minor, where the native inhabitants were, 
in like manner overwhelmed by deluges of 
their barbarian neighbours. 
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Indeed Spain is perhaps the only Country in 
which a number of cities and villages were 
built by Invaders, without previous expulsion 
of the inhabitants of the districts, and even 
there the Arabs settled in such numbers, as 
completely to overshadow the Natives. . 

In addition to their own courage and vigour, 
the Britons possessed a potent instrument to 
aid them in the terrible struggle in which they 
were engaged, and which, in itself accounts in 
some way for their long resistance, and the 
slow progress of the Invaders ; namely, their 
acquaintance with the old Roman Military 
tactics. We learn from Henry of Huntington, 
that, at the Battle of Beran-byrig, fought 
against Kenric, the West Saxon, the Britons 
were drawn up in three lines or ranks, with 
their horse and archers disposed in the. Roman 
manner, on the flanks and in front ; and there 
is little doubt that, as long as the principal 
part of the country was in their possession. 
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and that their resources were sufficient, they 
trained and drew up their men according to 
the Eoman model. The Saxons, as more bar- 
barous, made their attacks in dense bodies or 
columns. 

A very interesting fact in connection with 
the foundation of the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, under their kings Cerdic, Kenric, 
and Ceawlin, is the presence in the field 
against them of the Legendary Hero, Arthur. 
That he was a real personage there can be no 
doubt, for the Bard, Llywarch Hen, states, that 
at the Battle of Llongborth, (the great port, 
Portsmouth) at which he himself was present, 
Arthur, and Geraint of Erbin, a Prince of the 
country now called Devonshire, (Devan) com- 
manded the Britons. This battle took place 
somewhere about the year 530, and is another 
proof of the resistance offered to the Invaders ; 
for Cerdic landed in the Isle of Wight, as 
early as 495. In fact the conquests of Cerdic 
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to the time of his death, in 534, did not ex- 
tend beyond the modem county of Hampshire. 
Not only the courage of the Britons, but the 
stren^h of the country, abounding in narrow 
passes, high and steep hills, wild moors and 
forests,. precluded any rapid advance, and fur- 
nished the natives with strongholds innumer- 
able. 

Arthur is once more mentioned by the con- 
temporary Bard, who says that his (Lly warch's) 
son Gwen, served under him at the Battle on 
the Llawen, at the ford of Morlas, and was 
killed in the action. No mention is however 
made of the extraordinary victories and ex- 
ploits, in aftertimes, ascribed to the British 
hero. 

Another British leader, Natanleod, who 
must have been King or Chief of the South 
part of Hants and Dorset, is mentioned by the 
Saxons, as fighting a battle against Cerdic, at 
a somewhat earlier period, namely, in 508. 
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The forces on both sides were greater than in 
any previous engagement, and the tactics of 
the Britons have a very Eoman aspect. It will 
be observed that the names of the British 
leaders, and of places, given in the account of 
this, and Arthur's battles, are decidedly Welsh. 
SttCcess remained tolerably evenly balanced, 
though the invaders made their way slowly 
forward, until the year 560, nearly three quar- 
ters of a century after Cerdic's landing. In 
that year, Ceawlin, the grandson- of Cerdic, 
and one of the most energetic of the Saxon 
leaders, ascended the throne ; and in 677, after 
many engagements, in consequence of which 
he gradually extended his rule over Wilts and 
Dorset, he defeated the Britons at a great 
battle at Deorham, (Durham, in Gloucester- 
shire) in which three British Kings, called 
respectively, Conmail, Condidan, and Farin- 
mail, were killed ; and what was of still more 
iHaportance, the Roman cities of Gloucester, 
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Cirencester, and Bath, were captured or sub- 
mitted to the Conqueror. 

Seven years later, another battle was fought, 
with a like result, at a place called Fethan- 
leagh ; but the Britons continued to resist so 
vigorously, that, as the Chronicler remarks, 
Ceawlin again retired into his own district. 
In these battles, the names of individuals and 
places, appear to be Gaelic or Erse. 

While war thus raged in the South and West 
of the Island, a fresh landing took place about 
. 627-9 on the coast of Essex, near the mouth of 
the Thames ; these Saxons, under a chief 
named Ercewine, took possession of the Essex 
Flats and the adjoining country, and founded 
the state of the East Saxons. While other 
tribes settled on the coast as far as the River 
Stour, where they waged an endless warfare 
with the Britons. 

One remarkable event marked the settle- 
ment of the East Saxon kingdom, the acquisi- 
tion of Londinium or London. 
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But it is highly probable that this and some 
other of the larger Roman cities, capitulated on 
terms with the conquerors, retaining their 
municipal institutions and government. 

The next invasion was of a more formidable 
character than any that had preceded it. In 
647, the Angles, the people of Anglen (old 
England) in Sleswick, under Ida, the leader of 
a large host, leaving the Saxons of Essex far to 
the south, landed near Flamborough Head, 
and settled in what is now the county of 
Durham, then entirely forest land, and there 
founded the kingdom of Bemicia, so called 
from the British name Bryneich. 

After long fighting in the neighbourhood of 
the Humber, other invaders advanced into the 
country between it and the Tees, and founded 
the kingdom of Deira, from the British district 
Deifyr. 

The sixth century was just closing, when an 
universal emigration took place from Anglen. 
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These Angles, called the North Folk tod the 
South Folk, settled between the Stowe, the 
Great Ouse, and the Wash, and formed the 
kingdom of East Anglia. There still exists 
a long earthen rampart, in very perfect con- 
dition, which they threw up for the defence of 
their western frontier. 

Other tribes now came over from Jutland 
and Holstein, and the country between the 
Wash and the Humber, (now Lincolnshire) 
was slowly but surely taken from the Britons. 
So complete was the expatriation of the 
Angles, that, as Bede informs us, their original 
country remained a desert in his time, as late 
as the year 700. 

The contest carried on by them in the 
Northern parts of the Island, was for the most 
part waged with the Cymraeg kingdoms of 
Cumbria and Strath Clwyd, which then com- 
prehended the LothianSy as far as Eiddyn, 
afterwards Dun Edin (Edinburgh). Urien, 
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King of Eeged is the great Biitish hero of these 
wars, and his exploits and those of other chief- 
tains have been celebrated in ^e poems of the 
cotemporary Baa-ds Llywarch Hen, Aneiwin, 
and Taliessin. But, notwithstanding iihe heroism 
displayed by chiefs and people, Ihe Britons were 
slowly but gradually driven back to the moun- 
tains of Cumberland aad Westmoreland, and to 
the moors of Galloway; and the Lothians, 
with iixe modera Counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, York, and Lancaster, were peopled 
by the Angles, who in 617, united the two 
kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira, which, ex- 
tending from the Humber to the Frith of 
Forth, were henceforth styled Northumbria. 

Thus the whole East and South coast, from 
the Forth to the west point of Dorsetshire was 
now in tiie hands of the Invaders. 

But the strenuous resistance of the inhabi- 
tants of the inland districts was not thereby 
slackened, and the Saxon frontier for a long 
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time advanced or receded, as the fortune of the 
war turned. At length a branch of the Angles 
forced their way into the centre of the Island, 
and founded a state which extended over aU 
the Midland Counties, from the Humber to the 
Severn, and pressed on the Welsh principal- 
ities. They named this state Myrcna-rice, or 
the wooded state, called in Monkish Latin, 
Mercia. 

It seems that the Britons were not, here, en- 
tirely extirpated ; in the strong coimty of Der- 
byshire, where the inhabitants have still a very 
Celtic physiognomy, and in parts of Stafford- 
shire, they probably held their ground; and 
the country round Pengwem, (Shrewsbury), 
and on the banks of the Severn generally, was 
not conquered till long after. 

The whole country of Mercia must either 
have been in great part forest, or must have 
been completely devastated in these wars, for 
according to Bede, it only contained thirteen 
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thousand families in the reign of Penda. The 
larger part of the Island was now lost, but still 
the people of Cumbria and of the western parts 
of Strath Clwyd, retained their independence ; 
their coimtry being very strong and mountain- 
ous, covered by moors and forest, and by an 
earthen rampart and ditch, which can still be 
traced from the borders of Northumberland to 
beyond Melrose. Both North and South Wales, 
to the Severn, were also in native possession, 
together with part of Devonshire and the whole 
of Cornwall. But in the year 647, being de- 
feated in the hill country south of the Tamar, 
all this part of the country submitted to the 
West Saxons. The Conquest had occupied 
nearly two hundred years. 

In taking a retrospective view of this great 
struggle, two facts principally strike us. The 
protracted and gallant resistance made by the 
Britons, so different from the behaviour of the 
other provinces of the Empire ; and the stern 
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determination of the Invaders, backed by their 
ever increasing numbers. For had the attacks 
been made, as some have supposed, by mere 
bands of adventurers, however large, such vic- 
tories as those gained by the Britons must have 
driven them into the sea. 

Had the event been different, had the Britons 
submitted with but slight resistance, or had the 
Saxons been repulsed, the whole course of 
modern history would have been changed. In 
the former case we should have seen another 
image of France and Spain, a country of Teu- 
tonic Lords and Celtic Serfs, with perhaps 
another Norman Duchy in the Northern corner 
of the Island ; in the latter we should have had 
a second Ireland, as she existed before the 
English Conquest. But in both cases the course 
of the world would have been very different. 
Constitutional liberty would not have existed, 
or would have appeared only in this nineteenth 
century ; the dominion of the seas would have 
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belonged to Spain, and the Western world 
would have been the inheritance of priests and 
Jesuits, ruling over the degenerate descendants 
of Spanish and Portuguese adventurers. 

Before concluding this chapter, we will 
hazard a conjecture as to the great promi- 
nence given to the Cymri, on the side of the 
Britons in these wars; and it is this — ^that 
they, inhabiting the Western side of the Island, 
and, in some parts, surviving and retaining 
their independence, had the means, in history 
and poetry, of celebratiag their own achieve- 
ments; whilst the Gaelic tribes of the East 
and South were put to silence by extermina- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Establishment of Christi- 
anity AMONGST THE SAXONS 

IN Britain. 

The Title of Bretwalda— .^lla^ the 1st Bretwalda— Ceawlin the 2nd 
— Ethelbert of Kent, the 8rd Bretwalda — His Conversion to Christian- 
ity — Redwald, the 4th Bretwalda — Edwin of Northumbria, the 6th 
Bretwalda— -His Conversion by Paulinus — The Last Efforts of the 
Britons to recover the Country — Oswald of Northumbrian the 6th 
Bretwalda — Oswy, the 7th Bretwalda — ^Wulfhere of Merda, the 8th 
Bretwalda — ^Wessex advancing in Power — Laws and Institutes of Ina — 
Ethelbald and Offa rsdse Mercia to the first place in the Heptarchy. 



Independent of each other as were the tribes 
of Saxon and Anglian invaders, and diverse 
the periods at which they arrived, still a cer- 
tain national and political connection obtained 
amongst them in their warfare with the 
Britons; as the title of Bretwalda, given in 
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succession to certain Klings of the Heptarchy 
distinctly shows. 

This oflGice, which was probably so called 
from the country in which they warred, not 
from the people with whom they fought, (for 
they would be termed Welsh, as the Teutons 
styled all foreigners ; the neighbouring districts 
of Wicldow being called Welshland by the citi- 
zens of Dublin, even to the time of Elizabeth,) 
was in all probability a re-production of the 
old war-king of the Germans. The authority 
attached to it in peace was but a shadow, 
though a certain general influence appears to 
have appertaiaed to one or two of the Bret- 
waldas. 

The first who held the oflGice was ^Ua, King 
of the South Saxons, of whom little is told, 
except his siege and capture of Caer-Andred. 
He died about 510; and after a vacancy o^ 
sixty years — which throws a doubt on the 
utility of the oflGice, Ceawlin, King of Wessex, 
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became Bretwalda; but Ethelbert, King of 
Kent^ also claiming the title, a war ensued 
between them ; in which, Ethelbert being de- 
feated, the office — ^whatever its nature — ^re- 
mained with Ceawlin, who also conquered the 
Eangdom of Sussex ; being in fact as often at 
war with the Saxons as with the Britons. 
He died in 592 or 593, and Ethelbert then 
succeeded him. 

The great event in the reign of ihis King 
was the introduction of Christianity amongst 
the Saxons — or rather Jutes — of Kent, by Pope 
Gregory the Great, through the preaching of 
St. Augustine and a body of monks who accom- 
panied him, whose labours were strenuously 
aided by the Queen Bertha, a Frank Princess, 
and a Christian previous to her marriage wilt 
Ethelbert. In St. Martin's Church, at Canter- 
bury (probably built by the Romans), is shown 
the font in which Ethelbert was baptized, and 
also a tomb, which tradition has always pointed 
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out as that of Bertha, and there seems but little 
doubt of the story, at least as far as regards 
the tomb. 

Ethelbert, whose coimection with these 
foreign Churchmen must have been in many 
ways most beneficial, is the earliest Saxon law- 
giver ; and his laws, which were passed with 
the advice and consent of the Estates of the 
Kingdom of Kent, are the first written ones of 
any of the Northern Conquerors, the Code of 
Burgundy being a little later in date, and the 
third on the list — ^that of the Lombards — ^not 
appearing till fifty years after. 

Redwald, King of East Anglia,' was the 
next Bretwalda. Eadbald, son of Ethelbert 
of Kent, claimed the title, but the other Princes 
refused to acknowledge him. Apparently the 
dignity went to the strongest. Of Redwald, 
or the time of his death, hardly anything is 
known. 

The fifth Bretwalda was Edwin, King of 
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Northumbria, about 621. Edwin, who, during 
his enjoyment of the dignity was, like Ethel- 
bert his predecessor, converted to Christianity 
by Paultaus, a missionary from Rome — con- 
quered the Isles of Anglesea and Man, and 
made Northumbria so powerful that the other 
Saxon Bangs are said to have paid him a sort 
of tribute. At length Penda, King of Mercia, 
and the other pagan Saxons, in alliance with 
Cadwallon, King of North Wales, declared war 
against him, and defeated and slew him in a 
battle at Heathfield, near the Trent, in 634. 

By this victory Cadwallon and the Britons 
recovered temporary possession of York. 
Penda, on his side, attacked East Anglia 
— ^which also had become Christian — and in 
an action fought between them, Egeric, Hie 
reigning King, and the old King Sigebert, who 
had turned monk, were both slain. During 
these struggles between the Christian and 
Pagan Angles, Oswald, the nephew of Edwin, 
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had seated himself on the throne of Northum- 
bria, and now, in his turn attacking the British 
invaders, defeated and killed Cadwallon in a 
great battle at Hexham. The yanqiiished army- 
was entirely destroyed, and with Cadwallon all 
hopes of recovering the Island faded from the 
minds of the Britons. It is a singular fact that 
an elegy on his death is ascribed to the Bard 
Llywarch Hen, who had fought against Cerdic 
in 530. The story is, of course, a fable ; but 
it marks the extraordinary age to which the 
poet had, as his countrymen believed, attained, 
and the active part he had taken in the whole 
of the long warfare of his time. Surely his 
was one of the saddest lots ever endured by 
man. To see with his own eyes the defeat and 
destruction of his country and kindred, carried 
through a whole century of disaster. 

Cadwallader, the son of Cadwallon, who left 
Wales and retired first into Armorica and then 
to Rome, was the last of the Celtic Princes who 
claimed a nominal sovereignty over Britain. 
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Oswald of Northumbria, after his great vic- 
tory, became Bretwalda, but was slain in battle 
by Penda in 642. His brother Oswy suc- 
ceeded him ; but in 651 the kingdom of North- 
umbria was again divided, Oswy keeping 
the North, or Bemicia, while Odelwald reigned 
in the South, or Deira. This separation was 
the ruin of Northumbria, for Penda, after ex- 
pelling the Christian. King of Wessex from 
his dominions, again invaded the Northern 
Kingdoms, burning and destroying as far as 
Bamborough. 

Oswy, using the means long after tried with 
the Danes, bribed Penda to make peace, Oswy*s 
son being at the same time married to Penda's 
daughter, while Penda^s son Peada took Oswy^s 
dau^tey Alchfreda to wife. Alchfreda, as a 
Christian, together with four priests whom she 
took with her to her new home, now began 
the conversion of the Mercians. Penda, 
however, quickly broke the treaty he had 
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made, and in 654 marched against North- 
umbria with thirty other chieftains, Welsh and. 
Cambrians, as well as Saxons. 

A furious battle ensued, in which Penda and 
all his chiefe were killed, the Prince of Gwy- 
nedd, in North Wales, alone escaping. Oswy 
th«i took from the Mercians all the country 
north of the Trent, and Peada being, as is re- 
lated, murdered by his wife, Oswy's d^^ughter, 
he subdued all South Mercia, and became Bret- 
walda, ii^ 655. 

In the following year the Mercians expelled 
the Northumbrians, and elected Wulfhere, 
another son of Penda, their king, who not only 
kept possession of Mercia, bat extended his 
conquests into Wessex, and became Bretwalda 
in the land south of the Humber ; so that there 
were now two Bretwaldas in England, at one 
time. 

Oswy, who is considered the last of the 
smes, died in 670. 
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The Heptarchy or Octarchy founded by the 
invaders, ended in reaUty about this time; 
for the weak States of East Anglia, Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex, were reduced to vassalage 
under their greater neighbours. A great part 
of Northumbria had been for some time gov- 
erned by Egfrid, the son of Oswy ; but in 685 
he was slain in battle, liy Brude, King of the 
Picts, who with the Scots and Northern Welsh, 
now attacked the exposed part of the Northum- 
brian kingdom; the Saxon inhabitants being 
destroyed or reduced to slavery. A host of 
kings seem to have followed one another in the 
wretched state of Northumbria. In only one 
hundred years, fourteen are said to have ruled ; 
of whom, six were murdered by their relatives, 
five were expelled by their subjects, two turned 
monks, and only one died, as king, a natural 
death. 

MeanwhQe, Wessex, the future sovereign 
state, was advancing steadily in power and 
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prosperity. At the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, Ina, who (with Ethelbert, Llothaire, Ead- 
ric, and Wihtrad, Kings of Kent) is the great 
law-giver of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, and 
who is deservedly celebrated for his collection 
of laws, called the Institutes of Ina, reigned 
in that country. After a long and prosperous 
career, during which he held the chief place 
among the English princes, he resigned his 
crown, and with his queen, retired to Rome, 
where he lived in a state of volimtary humili- 
ation, supporting himself by the labour of his 
hands, until the day of his death ; thus setting 
a pious but pernicious example to his fellow 
sovereigns and their subjects. 

After the death or abdication of Ina, Mercia 
rose to the chief place in the Heptarchy. 

After many battles, Ethelbald, King of the 
Mercians, in 737, made a vassal of the King of 
Wessex, and ruled with chief authority over all 
the country south of the Humber. 
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Five years laterj however, the West Saxons 
gained a great victory at Buxford, in Oxford- 
shire, and again became independent. 

Between 757 and 794, the Mercian King 
Offa, again raised his kingdom to supremacy, 
by taking possession of parts of Sussex and 
Kent, and of all Wessex north of the Thames. 
He afterwards murdered Ethelbert, King of 
East Anglia, and made himself master of his 
dominions also. In fact, it was at this time 
that the smaller kingdoms were finally extin- 
guished, and the Octarchy reduced to a Tri- 
archy. But all these endless wars weakened 
the Saxons, and prepared the way for the 
future Danish conquest. Another source of 
weakness lay in the doctrine current at this 
period, that the taking the monastic habit, 
absolved from all previous sin. In conse- 
quence, monasteries and monks became so 
numerous, that Bede, who had warned his 
countrymen in vain, plainly stated his fears. 
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that, from the increase of Monks^ soldiers 
would be wanting to defend the country and 
face an enemy. 

It was about this time, tihat our venerable 
countryman wrote his celebrated Ecclesiastical 
History, which he dedicated to Ceowulf, King 
of Northumbria, who ascended the throne in 
731. 

OflEa, the Mercian, having as we have stated, 
made himself master of the smaller Anglian 
and Saxon principalities of the East, next 
turned his arms westward against the heredi- 
tary enemy, and driving the Welsh Chief of 
Powys, fipom Pengwem, (Shrewsbury) and be- 
yond the Wye, he colonized the country be- 
tween that river and the Severn with his own 
people. To protect these Angles, he made a 
ditch and rampart, from the mouth of the Dee, 
in Flintshire, to the Severn, near Bristol, a 
distance of nearly a hundred miles. 

There are extensive remains of this work. 
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and in Wales it is still called Clawdh Offa, 
(Offa's Dyke). 

It is stated, though not with certainty, that 
Offa's last victory was over a party of Danes ; 
at any rate, it seems to be the fact, that a few 
ships' crews (dire precursors of those to follow) 
landed and did some damage at the close of his 
reign. Offa died in 796. For some years 
after his death, the power of Mercia was up- 
held by the ability of his successor, Kenwulf ; 
but at his decease, leaving a son only seven 
years of age — ^the kingdom fell into confusion 
and entirely declined. 

Wessex was •then governed by Beortric, who 
was very like an usurper, as Egbert, the son of 
Alchmund, descended from Inigils, the brother 
of Ina, had the better title ; but there is much 
darkness here. Sujfice it to say that Egbert 
was obliged to leave England, and retired to 
the Court of Charlemagne, where he resided 
some years, and acquired much of the political 
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and other knowledge he afterwards displayed, 
from the precepts and example of the great 
Emperor. Beortric died in 800, poisoned, as 
some say, by his wife, Eadbm'gha, the daugh- 
ter of Offa, and Egbert then returned to 
Wessex, and assumed the crown. The first 
years of his reign he employed in establishing 
his authority in Devonshire and Cornwall over 
the semi-independent Britons. Then, being 
attacked by the Mercians, he gained a great 
victory over them at Wilton, in Wiltshire, and 
followed up his success by reducing Essex and 
Kent — ^late dependencies of Mercia — ^to a state 
of subjection, uniting them permanently to the 
Crown of Wessex. Egbert next excited the 
East Anglians to revolt against Mercia. In 
endeavouring to reduce them the two next 
Sovereigns of that Kingdom perished, and the 
power of the State was so much broken that 
Egbert conceived th,e moment had arrived for 
the final attack. He accordingly marched a 
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great army into Mercia, where Wiglaf, the 
reigning Bang, unable to resist, took refiige in 
the Abbey of Croyland. 

The Abbot, and Ethelburgha, the daughter 
of Offa, negociated in his favour with Egbert, 
who agreed to his tenancy of the throne as a 
vassal of Wessex. 

Wiglaf gives a specimen of the kind of 
dominion exercised by his superior, by ex- 
pressing himself thus, in the charter given 
by him to Croyland. ^^ I have procured it to 
be confirmed by my Lord Egbert, King of 
the West Saxons, and by his son." East 
Anglia also submitted to Egbert, after the re- 
duction of Mercia; and lastly, in 826, he 
crossed the Humber, and entered Northumbria; 
the Northumbrians, incapable of reisistance, 
submitted; their Kong, Eanred, becoming a 
vassal of Wessex, and paying tribute. 

And now, 376 years after the first landing 
of the Saxons, all England was under the rule 
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of one Sovereign, from the Tweed to the 
Land's End; none could stand before him; 
even Wales was coerced. 

But it was not fated that the island should 
enjoy peace. Just at this time a large force 
of the Piratical Danes landed in the Isle of 
Sheppey, plundered it and returned to their 
ships. Next year the crews of five-and-thirty 
Danish ships disembarked in Dorsetshire, and 
encountered Egbert, at Chammouth. Some 
accounts state that the 'Danes were defeated ; 
others, that he lost the day, and that two chiefs 
and two bishops were killed. The Danes had 
formed a sort of alliance with the tribes of 
Cornwall, who, on their landing in 834, joined 
them in great numbers, and, marching into 
Devonshire, found many Britons there also 
quite ready to rise against the Saxons. Egbert, 
however, met them at Hengsdown Hill, and 
gained a complete victory. This was his last 
great public act. He died in 836, and was 
buried at Winchester. p 
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Although Egbert had made himself master 
of the rival Kingdoms, neither he in his Ufe^ 
time, nor his successors to the days of Athel- 
stan, took the title of King of England or of 
the English, they merely styled themselves 
Kings of the West Saxons. Wessex was only 
the head of the kingdoms, they were not in- 
corporated with her ; a source of weakness from 
the first; and becoming still more so when 
Northumbria and East Anglia were conquered 
and settled by the Danes. When these had, in 
the reign of Alfred, destroyed those two states, 
the country was moJre emphatically divided 
between them and the Saxons ; but even as late 
as the composition of Athelstaji's famous song 
of victory, the West Saxons and the people of 
Mercia are clearly distinguished. 
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The Danish Invasions. 

The Danes — Legend of their Migration from the Don to the Baltic 
— ^Probable Theory of the European Emigration — First Mention of 
Danish Rovers — Caiises of Northern Piracy — Extent of the Danish 
Expeditions — Change in their Mode of Operation — Character of the 
North Men— Death of Egbert— Character of Ethelwulf— First Winter 
Campaign of the Danes, in England — Battle of Aclea — Defeat of the 
DaneB — Ethelwulf 's Marriages — His Journey to Rome — Character of 
his second wife, Judith — His Subjects Conspire against him — His Death 
— Bthelbald, his eldest son Succeeds — His Marriage with his Step- 
Mother — ^Reign of Ethelbert and Ethelred — Invasion of Northumbria, 
by the Sons of Ragnar— Battle at York — Total Defeat of the English — 
Destruction of the Northumbrian Kingdom — Invasion of Mercia — 
Marriage of Alfred — Invasion of East Anglia — Route of the English — 
Conquest of Lincoln and Cambridge— Defeat and Death of St. Edmund 
— Gurthrun made King of East Anglia — Invasion of Wessex — Battle of 
Inglefield— Battle of Reading — Battle of Ashendun— Battle of Basing 
— Battle of Merton — Death of Ethelred — Accession of Alfred — Battle 
of Wilton — Peace made by Alfred— Overthrow of the Kingdom of 
Mercia — ^Division of the Island between the Danes and the West Saxons 
— ^Alfred's First Victories at Sea — Invasion of Wessex — Collapse of the 
Kingdom — Probable reason of It — Alfred^s Military Measures— His 
Skill — ^Battle of Ethandun — Surrender of the Danes — ^Treaty of Peace 
— Fate of the Angles of the North and East — Alfred's Wise Measures 
—Rochester besieged by the North Men — Their Retreat — Opening of 
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the War of 893— Its Character— Daniah Landing in the Weald of Kent 
— ^MUton fortified by Hastings — Generalship of Alfred — ^Danish Ex- 
peditions from Northumberland — ^Alfred's March to the West— Hast- 
ings invades Mercia — ^Alfred relieves Exeter — Hastings marohes to the 
Severn — Battle of Buttington — Hastings collects an Army and mar- 
ches from Mersey Island to Chester — ^Alfred besieges him there- 
Famous March of Hastings — The Saxon Fyrd — ^Danger attending it 
provided against by Alfred — The Danes break up from Bye, and march 
for the Thames — The Danish Fleet in the Lea — They march once more 
for the Severn— Conclusion of the War— Character of Alfred. 



The Danes^ Norwegians, and Swedes, under \ 
the general name of Northmen, Ostmen, or 
Easterlings, were the most Northern tribes or 
nations of the Teutonic family, inhabiting the 
southern parts of Norway and Sweden and the 
Danish Isles, at the period when history first 
takes notice of them. 

Their own legends aflSrmed that Woden, 
their great progenitor, left the banks of the 
Tanais, or Don, and settled on the shores of 
the Baltic and in the Peninsula of Scania, 
forced, as the tradition has it, by the encroach- 
ments of the Romans. 
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The most probable theory of the migrations 
of the successive races of the European popu- 
lation, may be taken as follows. 

It is considered certain by the best ethno- 
logists, that the original seat of the Aryans, the 
• common ancestors of all the present Iihiropean 
nations, was in the high lands of Eastern 
Persia. Consequently, in their advance into 
Europe, the most westerly must have been the 
first comers; the Celts would be the earliest 
colonists, then the Teutons, and lastly, the 
Sclavonians. Now Herodotus says that the 
Sauromatae (a Sclavonian tribe), were inhabit- 
ing the country about the Tanais in his day. 
The Celts and Teutons must have entered 
Europe some centuries previously. 

Thus we find the Celts in Gaul in the earliest 
records, but with a Southerly and South- 
Easterly inclination, invading Italy in the early 
days of Rome, and Greece and Asia Minor 
shortly after the time of Alexander the Great. 
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The Teutons, combined vriih the Cimbri^ we 
meet in motion Westward in the days of 
Marius, and again in the time of Caesar. But 
these later movements were in all probability 
owing to the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence in the land of their adop- 
tion. The same cause, no doubt, originally 
drove the Northmen to the inhospitable shores 
of Scania, and subsequently to the sea itself as 
a means of living. 

Danish Rovers are first mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours in 573j and again, as acting 
with the Saxons against the Franks, about the 
same period; but they did not come promi- 
nently into notice till the latter part of the 
eighth century. 

Piracj^, originating in a want of subsist 3nce 
on land, had been carried on by the Saxons 
during the last years of the Roman Empire 
but the great body of the Rovers having been 
drawn off to the invasion of Britain, we hear 
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no more of it for 200 years ; by which time, 
the Coasts of Norway and Sweden becoming too 
densely peopled, those for whom there was no 
room on shore took to the sea for a livelihood, 
plundering, for some generations, the people of 
the Baltic comitries, or their own settled coun- 
trymen. But this individual piracy became 
national, when the conquests of one or two of 
the most powerful of their Kings, by depriving 
the inferior potentates of their possessions, 
drove them to seek wealth and dominion on 
the ocean. 

From the year 787, when we first hear of 
them on the Coasts of England, to the year 
863, when a formidable expedition was con- 
ducted by Ragnar L6dbroc, one of their most 
fisunous chieftains, against Northumbrian he 
and other pirates had spread desolation along 
the shores of the German and Atlantic Oceans, 
even penetrating to the Southern coasts of 
Spain, from whence, however, they were re- 
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pulsed by the Fleets of Abd-er-Ehaman the 
2nd, the Arab King of Cordova. 

The mode of operation pursued by the 
Rovers in the earlier period of their incursions 
was to land, plunder the country, and retire to 
their ships, returning to the coasts of Norway 
when laden with spoil ; but this expedition of 
Ragnar to Northumbria led to more formidable 
consequences. He, indeed, was defeated and 
taken prisoner by ^Ua, Prince of that country, 
and put to death, as the account says, by being 
thrown into a dungeon fiill of venomous rep- 
tiles — a favourite story of the time — ^but how- 
ever he died, vengeance for his death brought 
about, as we shall presently see, a much more 
serious invasion of England. 

But before proceeding farther, we will pause 
for a moment to consider the mental and moral 
characteristics of this new branch of our 
Northern ancestry. 

The Northmen generally, including under 
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that name not only the Danes and Norwegians, 
but the Saxons also, were distinguished, as we 
have already remarked, above all the nations 
who subdued the Roman Empire, for their 
enterprise and energy, as well as by a love of 
liberty and a strong common sense, which has 
guaranteed to us, their descendants, that well 
ordered freedom we this day enjoy. 

But the Danes, of the period of which we 
are treating, were remarkable, in an especial 
degree, for their daring valour and defiance of 
danger, whether proceeding from the elements 
or from human foes. No tempest was too ter- 
rible for their ships to brave; no enemy too 
strong for their armies to encounter. Terrific 
accounts are given of their ferocity, but many 
of these are undoubtedly the exaggerations of 
the terrified nations amongst whom they ap- 
peared; who, attacked by an enemy who did 
not come to conquer and settle, but merely to 
plunder and destroy, could imagine no tale too 
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horrible to believe of them. Nevertheless, 
though a certain careless aad even jocular 
cruelty was rife amongst them, they were 
strangers to those bloody and revengeful pas- 
sions common among more. Southern popula- 
tions. 

But to proceed. Egbert died in 836, shortly 
after the appearance of this new danger to his 
lately acquired realm, leaving his Kingdom to 
his son Ethelwulf, a man of meek temper, and 
ill fitted to hold the reins of government in 
such times as those which were approaching. 
He had been originally educated as a monk, 
but the failure of other issue of his father com- 
pelled him, the only remaining male descendant 
of Cerdic,' to quit the cloister and ascend the 
Throne. Fortunately he possessed in'Alstan, 
Bishop of Sherborne, a Minister equally wise 
an4 warlike, whose skilful measures preserved 
the realm from permanent conquest, notwith- 
standing the incompetence of his King and 
Master. 
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The expedition of Ragnar Lodbroc, to which 
we have alluded^ and in which he was defeated 
and dain by ^Ua, the vassal King of the 
country, had not been the first on a large scale 
und<^^ken by the Northmen against England ; 
for in 851 they had ventured to winter in the 
Isle of Thanet, the favourite stronghold of 
roving invaders, both in former and subsequent 
tim^s. This was a change from their former 
habits. Hiey had, till then, plundered in the 
summer and returned home in autumn^ But a 
suooessful expedition of Ragnar's in France had 
enlarged their views, and they began to en- 
tertain ideas of permanent conquest. The 
following spring, reinforced by large numbers, 
they again entered the Thames with 350 
ships, plundered Canterbury and London, and 
marched into Mercia. 

Bertulph, the sub-King of that country, en- 
deavoured to repel them, but was defeated ; 
and the invaders turned their steps South- 
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wards, and entered Surrey. The West Saxons 
assembled an army under Ethelwulf and his 
son Ethelbald, and at Aclea — ^the Field of 
Oaks — a desperate battle was fought, in which 
both nations displayed the most undaunted 
valour. The Northmen did not give ground 
till the greater part of them had fallen, but at 
last the English triumphed, and Asser, the 
friend of Alfred, declares that no such slaugh- 
ter of the invaders had been made before, or — 
in his experience — since. Nevertheless, the 
Pirates re appeared in Thanet the following 
year, and defeated the English xmder Ealherc, 
Earl of Kent, and Huda of Surrey. 

To go back for a moment .to domestic affairs. 
Ethelwulf, in the beginning of his reign, had 
married Osberga, the daughter of Oslac his 
Cup-bearer — a man of eminence at the time — 
she bore him four sons, all subsequently and 
successively Kings of England, the youngest, 
the famous Alfred, being only four or five 
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years old at the time of her decease. About 
the year 853 his father sent him, with a great 
train of the nobility, to Rome. While there 
the Pope anointed him, at the King's request, 
whether or not as his successor, must be con- 
sidered uncertain. 

Two years after, the King himself departed 
for Rome, taking Alfred there for the second 
time. Ethelwulf continued a year in the city, 
and rebuilt the Saxon school which Ina had 
founded, making in addition many splendid 
presents to the Pope and clergy. On his re- 
turn through France, he married Judith, the 
daughter of Charles, the King of the Franks, 
whom he admitted to a share of the royal 
dignity, by placing the diadem on her head 
contrary to the* established customs of the 
West Saxons. 

This Princess was imdoubtedly a woman of 
great merit and accomplishments, and it was 
to her^ that the great Alfred owed his educa- 
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tion and literary acquirements. It appears 
that his father, though himself brought up to 
the church, had totally neglected the literary 
training of his children, and that none of 
them were able to read, till Alfred, in his 
twelfth year, incitied by the promise of his 
step- mother to give a volume of Saxon poeitry 
to him who should first learn to read it, found 
an instructor and acquired the requisite know- 
ledge. That Judith herself should be able to 
read Anglo Saxon poetry, is a proof that the 
Teutonic languages were still spoken and 
studied amongst the Franks. 

Notwithstanding her merit, the marriage 
of Ethelwulf and his having elevated his wife 
to the crown, disgusted the West Saxon people, 
and a conspiracy was formed against him 
headed by Alstan, his minister, and his own 
eldest son, Ethelbald. 

Though Ethelwulf found the combination 
too powerful for him to resist, his nobles would 
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not pennit him to be absolutely dethroned, 
but divided the kingdom between the parties, 
putting Ethelbald in possession of Wessex, 
and confining the old King's authority to Kent 
and East Anglia. He survived his loss of 
power only two years, and Ethelbald out- 
lived him scarce three years more, dying in 
860. 

After his father's death, he had scandalized 
the church and the nation by marrying his 
step-mother, but is represented to have dis- 
missed her on the exhortation of St. Swithin. 
Judith, after his death, sold her posses- 
sions in England and returned to her father, 
and was subsequently married to Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, of whose great grand- 
father it is related, that finding the country of 
Flanders empty ^ uncultivated, and covered wiiii 
woods, he occupied it with his followers. 

At* the death of Ethelbald, his next brother, 
Ethelbert, who was already reigning in Kent 
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and Sussex, succeeded to the government of 
the whole kingdom. He had been but a short 
time on the throne, when a large fleet of the 
Northmen appeared off the coast of Hamp- 
shire, and landing, advanced to Winchester, 
but were repulsed by the Thanes of the neigh- 
bouring counties. 

Ethelbert died prematurely, after a reign ot 
six years, and was succeeded by the third 
brother, Ethelred. 

A terrible event, the conquest and destruc- 
tion of the Kingdom of Northumbria, by the 
Northmen, followed immediately on his acces- 
sion. When the intelligence of the death of 
Ragnar Lodbroc reached his sons, they deter- 
mined on revenge. Adventurers jfrom all 
quarters, Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, 
joined them, and the whole power of the 
North, under eight Kings and twenty Jarls, 
was assembled, for this time a conquest of the 
country was contemplated. When a sufficient 
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fleet had been got together, Halfden, Ingwar, 
and Ubba, three sons of Ragnar, sailed £pom 
the Baltic, and either from accident or design, 
passing down the coast of Northumbria, landed 
unexpectedly on the shores of East Anglia, 
where they passed the winter, collecting provi- 
sions and horses, and making ready for the 
spring campaign. 

The sub-king of East AngKa appears to 
have offered no resistance, with the fatal in- 
difference of the Saxons of the Heptarchy, 
seemingly considering that an attack on a rival 
kingdom was no business of his. 

As had always been the case in its latter 
years, that kingdom was one scene of civil 
war and massacre. At length, when the in- 
vaders actually entered Yorkshire, the rival 
competitors, Osbert and JElla, patched up their 
quarrels, and, on the 12th of April, 867, 
attacked the Danes near York. 

At first the English were victorious, and 

G 
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drove the enemy into the city ; but losing their 
order, they were again set upon by the foe — 
men unmatched in single combats and disor- 
derly encoimters — ^and defeated with fearfol 
slaughter. Osbert, JElla, their Thanes, and 
the greatest part of their army perished ; the 
Anglo-Saxon Kingdom of Northumbria disap- 
peared; and Ingwar, the Dane, became King 
of all the country from the Humber to the 
Tyne. The Angles of Bemicia contrived to 
maintain their independence for some time 
longer, but the Northmen continued to pour 
into the districts bordering on the Humber, 
which became from henceforth a Danish, and 
in many respects, a foreign country. 

Having rebuilt York, and colonized the 
surrounding country, the Northmen next de- 
termined to assail the more southern parts of 
the Island. Accordingly, an army passed the 
Humber and entered Mercia. Alarmed at 
their approach, Burrhed, the vassal King of 
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that country, sent an urgent embassy to 
Wessex for assistance ; Ethelred instantly ac- 
ceded to his request^ and joined him with his 
brother Alfred and thos whole force of his 
dominions.. They found the Northmen at 
Nottingham; but the Danes, observing the 
great strength of the enemy, remained within 
the walls. The Saxons, imable to break 
through, agreed to a pacification, by which 
the invaders were to retire to York; and the 
Kings of Wessex — for Alfred had been raised 
by his brother to a participation in the Royal 
dignity — satisfied with having thus delivered 
Mercia, and unwilling or unable to attack the 
Danes in Northumberland, returned home. 

In this year, or the one preceding, Alfred, 
now in his nineteenth year, had married 
Ealswitha, the daughter of a Mercian noble- 
man. 

For a year the Northmen remained quiet in 
their Yorkshire settlements, but in 870, they 
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again assembled their forces, and, embarking 
on the Hmnber, landed at Humberstan, in 
Lincolnshire, from where they laid waste the 
comitry in every direction. The inhabitants, 
under their Earl Algar, made a brave resist- 
ance, and at a place called Trekjughame, 
where three Danish kings or chiefs were slain, 
defeated and drove the enemy to their en- 
trenchments; but the Northmen assembled 
from all quarters, and after a most gallant and 
desperate encounter, the small army of the 
English, inveigled, as at Hastings, by a 
feigned retreat of the enemy, were cut to 
pieces, and the whole of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire were over-run. 

From thence the invaders passed into East 
Anglia, then governed by Edmund (afterwards 
canonized), a man deservedly esteemed for his 
mildness and humility, but little fitted to meet 
such a crisis. His forces were defeated, and 
himself taken prisoner and put to death, and 
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thus ended another kingdom of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The Northmen placed Gurthrmi, one of 
their kings, over East AngKa, which, also, be- 
came in great measure peopled with Dan^s. 
And thus the whole East Coast, from the 
borders of Essex to the Tyne or Tweed, was 
in their power. 

Their next movements were as much dis- 
tinguished by sound policy, as their former had 
been by military skill. In their last attack on 
Mercia, they had seen the promptitude with 
which Ethebed had come to the aid of his 
threatened vassal. But they calculated that 
Burrhed would not be quite so ready to go to 
the assistance of his lord, if they invaded 
Wessex. Accordingly, Lagwar, who had 
helped to place Gurthrun on the throne of East 
Anglia, having returned with his brother 
Ubba to his kingdom of Northumberland, the 
remainder of the host, under Halfden and 
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Bacseg; two of the sea kings (Vikings), 
marched straight into Wessex, and occupied 
Reading, in Berkshire, where they fortified 
their position, and sent out their cavaky to 
pillage in all directions. Ethelwulf, however, 
the Earl of the county, repulsed them after a 
hard fight at Inglefield. 

On the news of this inroad, Ethelred and 
Alfi-ed iostantly drew their forces together, 
and five days after the encounter at Inglefield, 
they pushed forward, and joining Ethelwulf, 
attacked the Danes at Reading. A fierce 
battle ensued in which Ethelwulf was killed, 
and the two kings were obliged to retreat. By 
the eiid of the week, however, they had rein- 
forced their army, and again met the enemy at 
Ashendun. The Northmen having formed 
their army into two divisions, the English 
followed their example. The King himself 
taking command of one, and giving the other 
to his brother Alfred. 
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The Danes had taken np their position on a 
hill, where they were rather too precipitately 
attacked by Alfred, who was at first driven 
back ; but, the King arriving with his division, 
a furious struggle ensued, in which the Viking, 
Bacseg, with Sidroc and other Jarls, and 
many thousands of the Danes were slain, and 
the army driven in headlong flight to Reading. 

The Saxon Kings might have fairly hoped 
that now the enemy would be compelled to re- 
treat from Wessex; but reinforcements must 
have been on the road to join them, for four- 
teen days after the battle at Ashendun, they in 
their turn, defeated the English at Basing. 
Immediately after which victory stiU other 
hordes arrived from the north; and two 
months later another great battle was fought 
at Merton, in which the gallant Ethebed 
received a mortal wound of which he died, 
shortly after Easter, 871, taken away — ^like his 
brave brothers — ^from the service of his country 
in the flower of his age. 
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He left a femily behind him, but their ages 
were too tender for the country to trust the 
sceptre to one of them in such an emergency, 
and the Witan of Wessex unanimously chose 
their uncle Alfred, the last surviving son of 
Ethelwulf, King of th6 West Saxons. Asser 
states that he hesitated to accept the crown; 
considering who and what he was the story is 
improbable, but a lesser man might well have 
declined the proflGered honour; for every evil 
that could befal king or people was pressing 
upon him. During the year 870, eight pitched 
battles had been fought with the Northmen, 
besides skirmishes innumerable. Many thou- 
sands of the invaders had been slain, but new 
fleets of adventurers and their families con- 
tinued to arrive to strengthen the Danish 
element in the kingdom. It was, in fact, a 
repetition of the invasion of the Saxons and 
Angles; but compressed into a shorter time, 
and in the end more successfully resisted. 
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Alfred had hardly been a month on his un- 
easy throne, when the Northmen attacked his 
army at Wilton, during his absence, and de- 
feated it ; making the ninth battle within the 
year. He now found himself from the utter 
exhaustion of the country compelled to make 
peace, and the Danes themselves must equally 
have felt the need of a truce, for they evacuated 
Wessex, and retired to East Anglia and Nor- 
thimiberland. And thus ended the campaign 
of 870-1 of which it may be said, that history 
haa not to show the record of such another. 
Such a roll of battles, in so short a time, and 
in so circumscribed an area, has never been 
seen before or since. The surpassing vigour 
and energy of both branches of our gallant 
ancestors was here fiilly displayed, but the 
stem steadfastness of the Saxons is even more 
worthy of honour than the fierce valour of the 
Danes, for those last were continually receiv- 
ing new bands from beyond sea, of men who 
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had not yet been engaged, while the greater 
part of the Saxon army had to fight through 
every battle with little or no hope of respite. 

Recovering from their fatigues and losses 
during the winter following the peace with 
Alfred, the Danes next marched on London, 
from whence they threatened the Kingdom of 
Mercia; and after some fruitless attempts at 
negotiation on the part of Burrhed, the King, 
they entered the country, and took post at 
Repton, in Derbyshire, Burrhed quitting his 
throne and people, and flying to Rome. The 
Danes made Ceolwulf, one of his officers, titular 
King of Mercia, but soon after deposed him, 
and thus finally extinguished the Anglo-Saxon 
Octarchy in the year 874. 

The Island was now divided between the 
two powers, the Northmen and the West 
Saxons ; the former holding all Northumbria — 
for this year Halfden put an end to the 
Anglian Kingdom of Bemicia, dividing the 
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lands among his followers — ^and East Anglia, 
the latter possessing Wessex, Kent, and Sussex. 

Mercia and Essex were at present in the 
hands of the Danes, but would become the 
prize of the strongest. 

The Danes were not long in trying the issue, 
for in 876 they appeared off the coast of 
Dorset, but Alfred, after some success at sea, 
purchased their departure. The following year 
they again returned, but the King, who had 
meanwhile begun to turn his attention to naval 
affairs, again defeated them in a great battle 
at sea. The Danes, however, having seized 
Exeter, Alfred was unable to reduce the place, 
and was obliged to content himself with allow- 
ing or persuading them to retire. In fact, his 
Kingdom was exhausted, and it was absolutely 
necessary to gain an interval of tranquility on 
any terms. 

The breathing time thus obtained did not 
last long. In 878, eight years after Alfred's 
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accession, the Northmen from Mercia suddenly 
entered Wessex, and took possession of Chip- 
penham, in Wiltshire. An army could not be 
gathered to oppose them, and Alfred, destitute 
of resources, was obliged to fly and take refiige I 
in the woody and marshy country of Somerset. 

Ancient writers attribute to some misconduct 
on the part of Alfred, this apparent desertion 
of his subjects. Two old Lives of St. Neot 
accuse him of wickedness and tyranny, and 
even Asser, his intimate friend, says, "We 
believe that this adversity happened to the 
King not undeservedly." 

It is possible that Alfred's literary and stu- 
dious habits may have given offence to his 
ignorant subjects, as the learning of Amala- 
sontha, the daughter of Theoderic, offended 
the equally ignorant Ostrogoths, and that he 
may have shown too much of the pride of 
knowledge when dealing with them. But a 
simpler military reason will account for the 
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collapse of the West Saxon Kingdom. As we 
have seen, one of the first acts of the Danes, 
when entering upon an expedition, was to 
collect numbers of horses to mount their 
cavalry. Their army, by this sudden seizure 
of Chippenham, cut off the Eastern parts of 
the Kingdom — ^Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire 
— ^from all communication with the Western 
parts; for Wiltshire is a particularly open 
country, fitted for the rapid movement of 
horse, so that all attempts of detached bodies 
of the Saxons to pass and join their King 
would be certain to be fiiistrated. 

That military reasons conduced to what 
went before and followed, is apparent from 
Alfred's conduct, for after traversing the coun- 
• try for a short time, he retreated to the Isle of 
Aihelney, which strong position he fortified, 
and there prepared for the campaign that was 
to follow; and thither resorted the best and 
bravest warriors of the Western Coimties. The 
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first blow of reviving fortune was struck by 
Odun, Earl of Devonshire, who, attacked in 
the Castle of Kenwith by Ubba, the son of 
Ragnar Lodbroc, by a vigorous and unexpected 
sally, not only killed the Danish leader, but 
totally routed his whole force. 

In the meantime, Alfred, from his stronghold 
of Athelney, was exercising his troops by con- 
stant attacks on scattered bodies of the enemy ; 
till at length, after passing six months in his 
retreat, he determined upon a reconnoitring 
expedition, to observe the position and force 
of the Danish enemy. It was during this en- 
terprise, that he is said to have penetrated into 
their camp, in the disguise of a harper. 

Having made the necessary observations, he 
now summoned the Chiefe of the Western 
Counties, and their followers, to meet him in 
military array, at Egbertstone, on the east side 
of Selwood Forest. The host of the North- 
men stiU remained in Wiltshire, being encamp- 
ed at Ethandun, near Westbury. 
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Alfred marched his army to a place called 
iE^lea, and encamping on a hill, again recon- 
noitered the enemy's position. The following 
morning he advanced rapidly to Ethandun, 
and came upon them by surprise. The North- 
men, who had heard rumours of an attack, but 
had been unable to discover the precise quarter 
in which their enemies were collecting, had ap- 
parently called in their forces, but were not 
prepared for immediate action. Nevertheless 
they made a fierce and obstinate resistance ; 
but the skill of Alfred and the better order of 
his troops prevailed. The Danes were defeated 
with great loss, and the remnant, with their 
king, Gurthrun, took refuge in an adjoining 
fortification. Alfi-ed promptly followed, and 
drew his army round them ; every day increas- 
ed his nimibers, and at the end of a fort- 
night the invaders, losing all hope, cast them- 
selves on the mercy of the conqueror. And 
thus did the military skill and ability of 
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Alfred, in one well planned campaign, repair 
the misfortunes of the twelve preceding years. 

But notwithstanding this success, the great 
and comprehensive mind of Alfred perceived 
clearly, that no hope remained of expelling 
the Danes altogether from the island; and 
that the better as well as more magnanimous 
policy would be to Christianize and civilize 
them. He therefore offered Gurthrun peace 
and the sub-kingship of East-Anglia, on the 
condition that he and his host should be 
baptized, and should settle there as peacefrd 
colonists. 

Gurthrun accepted the proposal, and he, at 
least, appears to have remained faithful to 
his new lord for the remainder of his days. 

By a treaty, which still exists, the terri- 
tories of the contracting parties were for- 
mally arranged. The boundary was drawix 
from the mouth of the River Lea, along its 
course, and then by the Watling Street to 
the Ouse. 
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Thus Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, and parts of Herts, Bedford, and 
Huntingdon were subject to Gurthrun, and 
were largely peopled with Danes. Northum- 
bria, also, was placed under Guthred, pro- 
bably a son of Ingwar, or Halfden. 

In this conquest of the northern and eastern 
parts of the island by the Northmen, it is not 
likely that the native Angles were extermi- 
nated as the Britons had been before them. 
Related by blood to their conquerors, and 
speaking, without doubt, a dialect of the same 
language, after the first rage of conquest 
they would amalgamate easily with the in- 
vaders. Nevertheless, the Danish names of 
towns scattered all over the Northern Coun- 
ties, shows the extent of their immigration. 
In this general settlement of the affairs of the 
island, Mercia fell entirely into the power of 
Alfred, who put an end to the separate king- 
dom, but did not absolutely incorporate it 
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with Wessex. Setting a Thiane named Ethel- 
red, over it, as Earlderman or Military Com- 
mander, he afterwards gave him his daughter 
Ethelfleda in marriage. 

Having thus reduced the whole island to a 
state of comparative tranquility, and obtained 
a short respite from warlike cares, Alfred 
adopted every measure which wisdom or good 
policy could dictate for the restoration ' and 
fiiture security of his dominions; re-building 
the cities and castles, constructing new fortifi- 
cations, and dividing the country into hun- 
dreds, and tythings, both for military de- 
fence and internal police. 

He also seized the opportunity this interval 
of rest afforded him, to construct a regular 
naval armament to meet the Northmen on 
their own element. 

The good and far-sighted policy pursued 
by the King towards Gurthrun and the East 
Anglian Danes, was not long in bearing fruit ; 
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for in a short time a large fleet of the 
Northern Pirates arrived in the Thames, but 
receiving no assistance from their comitrymen 
settled on the island, they, after a short so- 
journ at Fulham, followed their leader, the 

I 
famous Hastings, into Flanders. Alfred at- 
tacked them on their retreat with his new 
ships of war, and captured two of their vessels. 
In 884, however, the host of the Northmen, 
then in the Scheld, divided itself into two 
parts; one attacked the Coast of France, 
while the other crossed over to England, and 
entering the Medway, laid siege to Rochester. 
The citizens defended themselves with great 
vigour, till Alfred arrived with a great army 
to their assistance. The sudden appearance 
of the King obliged the Danes to raise the 
siege, and they retreated to their ships with 
such precipitation, as to leave their horses 
and plunder behind them. Alfred directed 
his fleet to proceed at once to the Coast of 
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EJ^ Anglia, where they fell in with thirteen 
Danish diips, whom they attacked and cap- 
tured after a desperate resistance. 

These vigorous measures secured tiie King 
and kingdom the longest respite they had 
yet enjoyed ; i.e., from 884 to 893. Hastings 
and his army remained in France, carrying 
on the usual plundering waxfare; but in 
the latter year, he once more set his fece 
towards England, hoping probably to found 
another Danish kingdom in Kent, and the 
south-eastern parts of the island. 

The war which ensued is chiefly remark- 
able for the Military skill displayed by both 
parties ; and is, indeed, the earliest example 
of a really scientific warfare in Northern 
Europe, since the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire. 

The situation of the two parties at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and tiie Course of con- 
duct pursued by them may be thus described : 
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Since the defeat of Grurthrun, fourteen years 
before, Alfred had been employed in pro- 
moting every scheme for the protection and 
improvement of his people, which wisdom 
and goodness could frame. Some of his 
military precautions we have already noticed ; 
and his laws and regulations for the further- 
ance of good government, and the educa- 
tion of the different classes of his people, were 
equally wise and sagacious. From this career 
of active benevolence he was now called, 
in the decline of life, to unremitting toil 
and exertion; and it is one of the most 
remarkable features in his great character, 
that he could thus promptly throw off the 
habits of peace, and adopt those of war. 

Hastings, on his part, had well calculated 
the time and place for an invasion. North- 
umbria and East Anglia were in the hands of 
his countrymen. No active opposition was to 
be apprehended from that quarter. He would 
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only have Wessex and Mercia to deal with; 
and the coast of Kent, abounding in Islands 
and convenient Harbours was a point of 
attack, pre-eminently advantageous. Accord- 
ingly two hundred and fifty ships entered the 
Rother, which flowed through part of the 
great Andreds Wald, and fortified their posi- 
tion at Apuldre, or Appledore. This was a 
most skilful move, for the coimtry round, 
covered and cut off from the rest of the county 
by the great forest, abounded in strong posi- 
tions, equally fitted for bases of operation, or 
for places of settlement ; and there is no doubt 
that, at this time, Pevensey, Hastings, Win- 
chelsea, Rye, Rolfenden or Rolvenden, Hal- 
den, Romney, &c., were built or colonizod by 
the Danes. 

Meanwhile, Hastings himself with eighty 
ships, had entered the Thames, and proceed- 
ing through the Swale, had thrown up a 
strong fortification at Milton. By these mea- 
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sures the flanks of the invaders were secured, 
in the north by their countrymen in Essex; 
and in the south by the forest ; while the 
greater part of East Kent fell into their 
hands. 

In this dangerous state of affairs, Alfred 
took his measures with calm sagacity; al- 
though the East Anglians — Gurthrun was now 
dead — showed evident symptoms of a desire 
to join their countrymen in plundering ex- 
cursions, he saw clearly where the real peril 
lay, and leaving to the inhabitants of the 
country likely to be infested, the task of de- 
fending their own homes, he pressed forward 
and encamped his army somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Ashford, with the marshes 
caused by the overflow of the River Stour 
on his left, and the Andred's Wald on his 
right. Ashford was formerly called Eph- 
etsford, from its situation on the Ephet or 
Epha, the west branch of the Stour, which 
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was the stream that protected Alfred's left 
flank. In the undrained state of the country 
it was a tolerably large body of water, and 
overflowing in winter, ^^^^ ^^^ " t^^ 
swamps and deep waters," spoken of by the 
Chroniclers. 

By this movement Alfred separated the East 
Anglians from all communication with the 
invaders, by land, whUe he placed himself 
directly upon the line of communication be- 
tween the two Danish armies ; prepared to 
watch their movements, and to fall upon them 
whenever opportimity offered. 

The foraging parties of the Danes were 
attacked and chased back to their own district, 
whenever they showed themselves beyond it, 
while Alfred's strong position rendered all 
assaults upon it hopeless. This mode of con- 
ducting war was so different from what they 
had seen in France, that Hastings began to 
feel seriously uneasy. 
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There had been until lately, in the con- 
ditions of military service among the Anglo- 
Saxons, a something likely to put the king's 
wise plans in peril. The Saxon Fyrd, or 
Military levy, only served for a certain period, 
not accurately known, but probably some 
forty days, after which they returned to the 
cultivation of their fields. But Alfired had 
provided against this danger, by dividing his 
forces into parts, who alternately relieved 
each other in active service. 

Hastings, surprised and disconcerted by 
tlie constancy of his adversary, for some time 
remained quiet in his entrenchments ; but at 
length getting weary, he attempted to deceive 
the king, by sending two of his sons to be 
baptized, and offering to quit the kingdom. 
Whilst he was ostensibly employed in em- 
barking his own division, the southern army 
suddenly breaking up from Rye and Apple- 
dore, struck through the forest, and passing 
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to the rear of Alfred's right flank, made for 
the Thames, at the first point at which it 
was likely to be fordable. Alfi-ed, who had 
a more open country to traverse, was not 
long behind them, and overtaking them at 
Famham, in Surrey, fell upon, defeated, and 
pursued them with such vigour, that they 
were driven to attempt the passage of the 
river, where there was no ford. Many were 
drowned, others swam the river on foot, or 
on horseback, into Middlesex; whither they 
were immediately followed by Alfred, who 
drove them through Essex, to a Camp in 
the Isle of Mersey. 

The King, not having ships at hand for 
an attack, blockaded the place with the 
proper force of the county, and the North- 
men seeing no prospect of escape, agreed to 
retire from England. 

Meanwhile, Hastings had remained in his 
fortified position at the mouth of the Thames, 
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negociating with the Danes of Northumbria 
and East Anglia for their assistance; who 
at length combined their eflforts in his favour. 
One division in an hundred ships passed 
down the Channel and landed near Exeter; 
another, with forty ships is said to have 
rounded the north point of Scotland and 
thus entered the Bristol Channel. 

Alfred was still blockading the Isle of 
Mersey when this intelligence reached him. 
Perceiving the peril, for Devonshire, so near 
the Britons, was the weak point of the 
kingdom of Wessex, he left the reduction 
of the island to the Eastern Thanes, and 
at once struck across the country to succour 
the city. 

Hastings now got out of the Swale, and 
crossing the Thames, posted himself at South 
Benfleet, in Essex ; but no sooner had he 
quitted his camp at Milton, than it was 
attacked by Alfred's officers with the people 
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of the surroimding country, and taken by 
storm, together with all the plunder and 
the wife and children of Hastings, By 
Alfred's orders the boys were baptized, and 
the captives were then released with great 
presents. This generosity had, however, but 
little eflfect on the sea king, who now con- 
trived to form a junction with his friends 
on Mersey Island; then still more strongly 
fortifying Benfleet, he sent out detachments 
to forage for provisions, a work that the 
precautionary measures of Alfred had ren- 
dered extremely difficult. Hastings, with his 
united force pushed forward into Mercia; 
but whilst on their expedition, the forces 
of Alfred together with the citizens of Lon- 
don, attacked and carried their entrench- 
ments, and once more captured their wives, 
families, and wealth, and brought them to 
London. The wife and children of Has- 
tings were again sent prisoners to Alfred, 
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who was strongly advised to put them to 
death, in revenge for the ravages of the 
Danes; but the King was too true a Christ- 
ian to act on such counsel, and loading them 
once more with presents, he again sent 
them back to their father. 

But to return to Alfred's own operations. 
Whilst all this had been taking place in 
the East, he had, by rapid marches reached 
Exeter, and so unexpectedly, that the in- 
vaders had to abandon their lines before 
the city in haste, and to retreat to their 
ships, with which they steered for the Coast 
of Sussex, but were repulsed by the citi- 
zens in an assault on Chichester. . 

The King being still employed in the 
West, Hastings had once more time to col- 
lect his forces, and to erect a strong fort 
at South Shobury, in Essex, where he was 
joined by another descendant of Ragnar 
Lodbroc, and a large host of the northern 
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rovers. Convinced of the diJEculty of erect- 
ing for himself a kingdom in the eastern 
counties, he determined on a bold stroke 
of strategy, and sailing up the Thames as 
far as it was navigable, he again landed 
in Mercia, plundering the country far and 
wide. 

Through Mercia he pushed on to the 
Severn, but Ethelred, Alfred's Earlderman 
of Mercia^ and the other Thanes of the 
country had not been inactive ; they as- 
sembled their forces and marched to the 
river, where Alfred now joined them, and 
the two armies pursued the invaders to 
Buttington, and blockaded the works, which 
the Danes had as usual thrown up, both 
by land and on the river. Thus surrounded, 
Hastings held out till the greater part of 
his horses had been killed for food, when 
he attempted to extricate himself by a bold 
sally. A furious conflict ensued, but in 
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the end the Northmen were driven back; 
numbers were slain or drowned in the river, 
and ultimately their entrenchments were car- 
ried, Hastings himself and a remnant eflfect- 
ed their escape, and struck across the 
country to Essex, where they reached their 
ships without farther molestation. 

But though thus far imsuccessful, the ar- 
rival of fresh bands from the north, during 
the autumn, enabled Hastings once more to 
collect a large army. Leaving their wives, 
children, and ships, in East Anglia, the 
Danes made another of those rapid marches, 
which prove their inherent military genius, 
and without halting pressed on to Chester, 
where they, as usual, immediately fortified 
themselves. 

Alfred, with equal celerity, followed on 
their track, but again found them too 
strongly posted to be assailed; he therefore 
sat down before the place, driving away 
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the cattle, and burning the corn in the 
surrounding districts, till Hastings, finding 
it impossible to maintain himself longer in 
Chester, once more broke out, and crossing 
the Dee, entered North Wales; from thence, 
by a bold manoeuvre, he again crossed the 
Dee and Mersey and reached Northumber- 
land, from vrhence he returned into Essex, 
after one of. the most remarkable expedi- 
tions ever made in those early timei^. 

He now took refiige in his old quarters 
in Mersey Island, where he seems still to 
have indulged a hope of founding a king- 
dom in the surrounding country ; for before 
the winter of 895, the Danes entering the 
Thames, drew their ships up the River 
Lea, on the banks of which they built a 
fortress somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Ware or Hertford. If they could have 
maintained their position, it would have 
covered the country in which they hoped 
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to settle; in the summer, therefore, of 896, 
the citizens of London attacked tiie strong- 
hold but were repulsed with great loss. 

This disaster required the presence of 
Alfred, who in the autumn marched on 
London, and encamped in the vicinity to 
enable the townsmen to gather in their 
harvest. One day musing on some decisive 
blow, he rode to the river and perceived 
the practicability of so lowering the stream 
as to prevent the ships from coming out. 
He executed the project by digging three 
new channels, and thus drew off so much 
of the water as to leave the vessels agrounci, 
while to protect his new works, he built 
a castle on either side of the Lea, and 
himself encamped in the vicinity. 

The Northmen, finding they could not 
get their ships afloat, abandoned them, and 
desirous of escaping from the toils which 
Alfred was drawing around them, they once 

I 
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i!nofe had recourse to that celenty of move- 
ment which had so often rescued them from 
destfiiction. Sending their femilies again 
into East Anglia, they suddenly broke up 
frbm their entrenchments by night, and out- 
ibarcliirig Alfred, again tfaversed Mercia from 
the Lea to the Severn, and posting item- 
selves at Bridgeiidrth, aM usual threw up 
vrdrks round theii: camp. Alfred followed 
Hastings to the Sfevern, but respected his 
entrenchments so highly sis to leave hiln 
unmolested for the wiiitfer. Meanwhile the 
Loniohers raised the ships in the Lea ; thbse 
that would float they brought up to Lon- 
abii, the bthiers they destroyed; 

But the war iiow drew tb a conclusion. 
Hastings had for three years contended 
againist Alfred; and in spite of the skill 
and victories of the King, had hithertb 
fbimd means to recruit his forces and main- 

a his invasion. But he now began to 
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perceiYe that he had used in vmn all that 
valour, energy, and labour . could effect, and 
he at last yielded to his ill fortune. 

The Northmen disbanded, some withdrew 
to East AngHa, some to Northumberland. 
Hastings, with no resources to expect from 
those regions, took shipping and crossed 
over to the mouth of the Seine, in the 
neighbourhood of which river he is said to 
have obtained a . settlement. One more 
feeble attempt ended the war. Some of the 
Danes who had retired beyond the Hum- 
ber put to sea, and once agkin appeared 
off the coast of Wessex; but Alfred who 
was as skilled in naval architecture and 
shipbuilding as in wax and policy, was 
again too strong for them. His ships were 
far superior to theirs in size and armament, 
and after one or two actions in which the 
Danes were defeated, twenty of their ships 
were taken and the men executed as 
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pirates; and thus ended this great conflict, 
in which, though the tactics might be rude, 
the strategy was hardly inferior' to that of 
the best ages. 

The great principles of war were as pre- 
sent to ,the minds of the men of genius of 
the ninth century, as they were to those 
of Frederic or Napoleon. 

Alfred was now the undisputed master 
of all the Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Danish 
kingdoms; the Welsh and Cumbrian Princes 
also acknowledged his supremacy. The last 
four years of his reign were passed in tran- 
quility but not in repose ; for every plan 
which genius combined with virtue could 
devise for the benefit of his country was 
actively carried out. At length soon after 
the close of the ninth century, he was 
taken from his people, and the brightest of 
the lights of that dark and troubled time 
ras extinguished. He died in 900 or 901, 
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having reigned alone, from the death of his 
brother Ethebed, thirty years. 

It now remains to us to take a brief 
view of his character. In the hearty and 
manly words of a recent writer, " A right 
brave, good, honest, jnst, generous, and God- 
fearing man was he." Equalling his fore- 
runner, the Great Charles, in military and 
political abilities, he was his superior in the 
domestic virtues; acting upon a smaller 
stage, he had a more difficult part to play. 
Indeed, the more we consider the situation 
in which he was placed, and the burthen 
laid upon him, the more wonderfiil appear 
his greatness, his energy, and his goodness. 
Suffering from a painfiil and incurable malady, 
naturally a man of peace, he longed for the 
times of tranquility, literary leisure, and 
good government, which were never to be 
allowed him. As he, the instructor of him- 
self, as well as of his people, pathetically 
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observes, ** When he had time and leiBuro 
he could find no teachers, and when he could 
procure instructors he could find no leisure." 

Attacked year after year hy the most ter- 
rible of enemies, men who desired not rest, 
and had that aptitude for war that taxed 
to the utmost his military capacity, he 
struggled on, now studying philosophy, now 
educating his young nobles ; again marching 
and counter-marching from one end of the 
'kingdom to the other, in pursuit of his 
indomitable foes. But his trust in God and 
his faith in Christ carried him unfalteringly 
to the end, and he has left the world with 
the reputation of being one of the best and 
greatest, if not the very best and greatert, 
monarch that ever sat upon a throne. 

Of the legal and administrative reforms 
of Alfred and his predecessors, as well as of 
the nature of the Anglo-Saxon government, 
it will be better to offer a few remarks 
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when we come to the period at which Athel- 
stan, after his great victory over Anlaf at 
Brunnanburg, put an end to the rule of the 
vassal kings of the provinces, and united all 
England into one undivided kingdom, under 
a single sceptre. 
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The Prosperity and Decline of 
THE Anglo-Saxon Kingdom. 

Reign of Edward the Elder— Rebellion of EUielwold— State of tlie 
Kingdom — His death — Edward attacks the Danes of Northumbria— 
Battle of Wodensfield — Edward's system of fortifications — ^Vigour of 
his sister Ethelfleda, the "Lady of Mercia" — Her death; — Submis- 
sion of the East Anglian Danes to Edward — Reign of Athektan — 
He attacks Northumbria — He adds it to his own Dominions — Con- 
federacy against Athelstan — ^Anlaf enters the Humber — Battle of 
Brunnanburg — ^Athelstan unites the whole Ejngdom — Laws and Got- 
emment of the Anglo-Saxons — Last years of the reign of Athelstan — 
Character of Athelstan — ^Reign of Edmund I. — Battle at Tamworth — 
Battle at Leicester — ^Destruction of the British l^ingdom of Cimibria 
— Reign of Edred — Final Conquest of Northumberland — ^Power of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kingdom — Reign of Edwin — Interest of Domestic Affairs 
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Edward, called the Elder, the eldest son of 
the Great Alfred, was chosen by the Witen- 
agemot to succeed his father; the pretensions 
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of the sons of Ethelred, Alfred's elder brother, 
being set aside. These Princes, howevCT, 
although they had been dutifully obedient to 
their uncle during his life, did not submit 
without opposition to this second superses- 
sion. Ethelwold, probably the eldest of them, 
laid claim to the Crown, and, seizing Wim- 
bum, declared he would maintain his right. 
But the King, advancing with an army 
against him, he fled to the Northimibrian 
Danes, and was by them proclaimed King at 
York, over all their own sub-kings and chief- 
tains. 

We will here glance at the state of the 
kingdom at this crisis. 

Alfred had, as we have seen, at last driven 
Hastings and the later hosts of the invaders 
from his coasts, and was the acknowledged 
Suzerain, or over-lord, of the Danish king- 
doms of Northmnberland and East Anglia, 
which, with the Kings of Wales and Cumbria, 
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paid him a tribute of some kind. Never- 
thelesgy both Danes and BntooB, in their 
internal arrangements, retained a certain 
qnajified independenoe ; whilst Mercia, though 
not absolutely amalgamated with Wessex, 
was, in all affairs of peace and war, entirely 
under the King's control. But the con- 
dition of the country was at this moment 
repliote with danger to Edward's authority, 
an4 -to <he power of Wessex ; for the setting 
up ^ a rival Sason Prince might have given 
the Northmen the supremacy of the inland, 
and transferred the seat of government from 
Winchester to York. But Eiljelwold was not 
equal to his position, and his new subjects 
becoming speedily weary of him, he took to 
the sea, and exhibited to the world the spec- 
tacle of an Anglo-Saxon Prince turned pirate. 
In this character he proceeded tp the coast 
of France to raise men amongst 'the Danish 
rovers. Returning with a large fleet, he 
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landed and overran Essex, and entered and 
isvaged Mercia, firoan whence he even pene- 
trated into Wiltshire. Knding, however, no 
support amongst the West Saxons, he was 
obliged to reteeat. The army of Edward 
fdlowed him, and, in retaliation, ravaged the 
flat coimtry of Linoolnshire. The King him- 
sdf then returned into Wessex, leaving orders 
with his army not to separate; but the 
Kentish troops neglected the order and re- 
mained behind when the other divisions had 
retiited. Ethelwold at once fell upon them^ 
and defeated them after a desperate encoun- 
ter, but was himself slain in the fight ; and 
thus was the Anglo-Saxon Eangdom deli- 
vered from the greatest danger it had in- 
curred since the retreat of Alfred to Athel- 
ney. This expedition of Ethelwold took 
place in the year 905. 

For three or four years after the death of 
the l?retender, peace prevailed in the island i 
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but it should seem that the Saxons and 
Danes negociated on equal terms. This was 
an undoing of the work of the Great Alfred ; 
and therefore, in 910, Edward entered North- 
umbria, and laid waste the country. The 
Danes retaliated the following year by ravag- 
ing Mercia; but a miscalculation on their 
part gave the King an opportunity of strik- 
ing a terrible blow at them. 

Edward was in Kent, collecting a fleet of 
a hundred ships to guard the south-eastern 
coast. The Danes, imagining that he must 
have the greater part of his forces with him, 
advanced without due precaution into Wessex, 
and spread their plundering bands over the 
country as far as the Severn. Edward in- 
stantly despatched orders for his army to 
attack them, who, coming upon them by sur- 
prise, defeated them at Wodensfield, with 
fearfiil slaughter. Two of their kings, brothers 
of the famous Ingwar, and therefore younger 
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sons of Ragnar Lobroc, together with many 
Jarls and other chieftains, perished on the 
field. 

This blow again established the supremacy 
of the Anglo-Saxons in the Island; and 
Edward proceeded to put in execution the 
plans of his father. As the Danes were 
firmly in possession of all the lands north 
of the Himiber and east of the Ouse, he 
drew 'a line of fortified posts along the 
fi-ontier, in which he placed permanent 
garrisons, with orders, that on the appear- 
ance of invaders, they, should march out 
with the people of the country and in- 
stantly attack them. No time was to be 
lost in waiting the arrival of the King or 
Earldermen of the districts. 

In all these wise and skilful measures 
the King was assisted by his sister Ethel- 
fleda, a woinan who inherited much of the 
capacity of her great father. The "Lady 
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of Mercia'' as she was styled^ had been 
left a widow in 912 ; but continued in the 
sovereignty of that province to her death, 
and displayed on many occasions the war- 
like ability of a great commander. 

Very considerable skill was displayed in 
the choice of position of the fortresses above 
mentioned and many of them afterwards 
became places of importance. Wigmore, in 
Herefordshire, Bridgnorth, and Cherbury, in 
Shropshire, Edesbury, in Cheshire, and Staf- 
ford, and Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, held 
the Welsh in check. Runcorn, and Thelwall, 
in Cheshire, and Bakewell, in Derbyshire, 
covered the frontier of Mercia; supported 
by Manchester, Tamworth, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, and Warwick; while Stamford, 
Towcester, Bedford, Hertford, Colchester, 
Witham, and Maiden, curbed the East Anglian 
Danes. As will be observed, many of these 
forts were built upon old Roman foundations. 
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Events soon tested the strength the king- 
dom had acquired by these military pre- 
cautions of Edward and Ethelfleda. tn 918, 
a fleet of the Northmen from the Coast of 
Armorica, or Brittany, rounded the Land's 
End and entered the Severn; when there, 
they landed and advanced towards Here- 
ford. The men of Hereford, Gloucester, and 
the neighbouring Burghs, or Forts, instantly 
sallied forth, attacked and defeated them in 
three engagements, and drove them to take 
refiige in South Wales, whence they finally 
retired to the Coast of Ireland. 

In 920 Ethelfleda died, and Mercia was 
again United to the rest of the kingdom. 
Bttlh ^he and h^ brother had biefen vigo- 
rously engaged with the Northmen in the 
latter years of her life, in which die had 
driven the Danes from Derby, and had 
even obtained possession of York. Edward, 
oti his part, had sustained a fi^Cfe war 
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along his frontier; the enemy sometimes 
penetrating into the West Saxon territory 
and there fortifying their positions. 

In point of fact, many fresh arrivals of 
the Vikings must have taken place about 
this time, for when defeated at one point, 
they re-appeared at another; but Edward's 
system of fortification stood him in good 
stead, and he gradually bore them back, 
securing his conquests by new lines of 
forts. At length the East Anglian Danes 
made fiill submission, and swore "to will 
what the King should will." And lastly, 
a Danish Army, at Cambridge, chose 
him for their Lord and Patron, The ex- 
ample spread, the Danes of Lincolnshire 
submitted, and the Kings of Wales, Cum- 
bria, and the Scots, also, chose Edward for 
their "Father and Lord.'' 

Edward died in 924. He was an able 
and warlike Prince, as the events of his 
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reign testify, who vigorously carried out 
the wise designs of his father, and prepared 
the way for that complete destruction of 
the independent power of the Northmen 
which his sons achieved. He imitated Alfred 
in his zeal for education, giving his own 
sons and daughters the best training that 
the times would aflford. 

Edward was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Athelstan. He was, indeed, illegitimate, but 
the oldest legitimate son, Ethelward, dying 
immediately after the . burial of his father, 
the Witan unanimously elected Athelstan to 
the vacant throne; and he was crowned at 
Kingston, in the course of the same year. 

His first endeavour after his accession, 
was to conciliate the Northmnbrian Danes, 
by giving his own sister in marriage to 
Sitric, the son of Ingwar^ then reigning 
Prince of the country; Sitric was baptized 
at the time of the nuptials, but soon repent- 

K 
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ing his act, he diyorced his wife and re- 
sumed his Idolatry. 

Athelstan, enraged at the insult, inraded 
Northumbrian where Sitric died, and his sods 
Anlaf and Godfrid fled from the country; 
the former to the Danes of Dublin, the latter 
into Scotland. 

Athelstan pursued him, and sent messages 
to Eugenius, King of the Cymri, and to 
Constantino, King of the Scots, to demand 
the fugitive. The Scottish Prince yielded to 
necessity, and came to England to offer 
homage; but Godfrid eluded pursuit, and 
fetumed to York, and being besieged there, 
he again escaped ; at length he submitted to 
the King, who received him with honour. 
But getting weary of tranquility^ he fled to 
the sea, and took up the trade of piracy. 

Athelstan next attacked and drove from 
Bebbanburg a chief named Ealdred. He 
then demolished the Castle of York, and 
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added Northumbria to his own dominions. 
But he was not long permitted to enjoy 
his new acquisition unmolested. The chiefs 
of the Northmen saw that the progress of 
the King would end in their complete sub- 
jection, and they put themselves in commu- 
nication with all the piratical sea kings who 
were swarming along the shores of the Baltic 
and the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. A 
general confederacy was entered into among 
them, similar to that which followed the death 
of Ragnar Lodbroc. In 934, proTiously to the 
hostilities which followed thereon, Athdstan, 
for some violation on the part of the Scottish 
King of the treaty existing between them, 
had ravaged Scotland up to Dunfoeder, his 
fleet ascending as far as Caithness ; but Con- 
stantino waited patiently in hope of a day 
of retaliation. Meanwhile Anlaf, who ap- 
pears to have obtained a sovereignty amongst 
the Ostmen of Ireland, was planning to re- 
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cover his former dominion in Northumber- 
land The Welsh Princes were equally ready 
to aid against their Saxon neighbours, while 
the Anglo-Danes of the North and East 
were offended at the increasing preponder- 
ance of the West Saxon Kingdom. All these 
powers, therefore, joined in an alliance 
against Athelstan, and were, moreover, as- 
sisted by fleets of Vikings from Norway and 
Denmark. The most formidable attack which 
England had ever had to sustain was now 
preparing against her. 

Athelstan made ready to meet the storm 
with firmness and energy. He first circu- 
lated promises of high pay to all warriors 
inclined to join him, and Thorolf and Egil, 
two roving Vikings, who were cruising on 
the coast of Flanders, came over and offered 
their services. It is even said that Rollo 
sent over assistance from his new Duchy 
of Normandy. 
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While the King was thus preparing — the 
allies having completed their armaments — 
Anlaf commenced the war by entering the 
Hmnber with a fleet of 615 ships and a 
land army of nearly forty thousand men. 
Two Thanes, whom Athelstan had left in 
charge of that district, were attacked and 
overpowered. One was slain, and the other 
hastened to the King with the evil tidings. 

Athelstan, who had got his forces in hand, 
immediately made a rapid march to the 
north, and arrived . in the vicinity of the 
enemy at Brunnanburg, sending a message 
to Anlaf, "that he should have permission 
to retire from England, provided he restored 
his plunder and acknowledged himself a 
subject of the King of the English." 

Such terms the Danish Chief was not 
likely to accept, and he is said to have 
thereupon reconnoitred the English camp, in 
the disguise of a harper. The story is sus- 
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piciously like that of Alfred at Ethandun; 
but, however it may be, a detachment of 
the northern host, commanded by Edwal, 
Prince of North Wales, and Hymyr, the 
son of Harold Blaatand, king of Denmark, 
attacked the Saxons in the night. A warm 
action ensued, in which Thorolf the Viking, 
who commanded in that part for Athelstan, 
after a time repulsed the enemy. 

The next day both parties collected their 
whole force for a decisive engagement, but 
did not give battle until the following 
morning. 

Athelstan formed his order as follows: — 
In front he placed the Viking Egil, with 
some of his best troops. Thorolf, with his 
Northmen, supported by a division o£ the 
Saxons, was opposed to the Danes of Dublin, 
and their Irish allies. The men of Mercia, 
with the citizens of London, under Turkettyl, 
the chancellor of the realm, were drawn up 
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against the Scots and Cumbrians under Gon- 
stantine; while Athelstan himself, and his 
•brother Edmund, took post with the West 
Saxons, opposite to Anlaf. 

The battle was begun by the wing imder 
Thorolf, who at first drove bock the enemy; 
but pursuing too rashly, Thorolf was himself 
slain, and his division forced to retire. 
Succoured by Egil, the battle was restored, 
and the Welsh king, Edwal, killed. It now 
raged along the whole line, with all the fiiry 
or obstinacy which characterized the con- 
tending races. Missiles being cast aside, it 
was fought out with the heavy sword of the 
Saxon, the battle-axe of the Dane, and the 
claymore of the Highlander. 

At length Turkettyl, the Chancellor, with 
the men of London and the Mercians, in a 
compact body, broke through the Picts and 
Northmen of Orkney, and fell upon the 
Cumbrians and Scots. These resisted vigour- 
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ously, but the son of Constantine, the 
Scottish king, being slain by a Thane of 
Worcestershire, the Clansmen were seized 
with a panic, and fled. This decided the 
battle. Athelstan and Edmund had all this 
time been engaged with Anlaf. Dire had 
been the fight, but now Egil and the Chan- 
cellor, having routed the Scots, wheeled about 
and took Anlaf s men in the rear. Attacked 
both in front and behind, they at length 
wavered; and the king seizing the opportu- 
nity for a decisive onslaught, the Northmen 
broke, and were cut down in heaps in the 
pursuit. And thus ended the great Fight of 
Brunnanburg, of which Athelstan's Song of 
Victory — one of the most spirited and stir- 
ring ballads of the olden time — eays, that 
no such battle had been fought in England 
since the day that the Saxons and Angles 
coming to Britain, 
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"Overcame the Welsh, 
Most valiant Earls, 
And gained the Land." 

As a consequence of this victory, the whole 
kingdom fell into the hands of Athelstan. 
Prom henceforth, Northnmbria and East 
Anglia became as Mercia, and the indepen- 
dent or semi-independent Danish kings 
became earls of the several Governments. 
The Princes of Wales, Cumbria, Strathclwyd, 
and Scotland, likewise acknowledged the 
supremacy of the King of the English, for 
such was now the title by which Athelstan 
was distinguished. 

Having thus followed the House of Egbert 
through their wars and conquests to the 
time that they exchanged the title of Kings 
of the West Saxons for that of Kings of the 
English, and had become, from Lords para- 
mount of a number of heterogeneous prin- 
cipalities, the sole sovereigns of an undivided 
realm, we will pause to glance at the civil 
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and domestic institutions of the country over 
which they nded. 

"The Roman historian, Tacitus," in the 
words of M. Guizot, "painted the Germans, 
as Montaigne and Rousseau did the savages, 
in a fit of spleen against his country; his 
book is a satire on Roman manners." M. 
Guizot does not deny the accuracy of the 
statements of Tacitus in general, but only 
says that he wrote more highly in praise of 
the virtues of the Germans than they 
desei'ved. The fact is, as he has himself 
shown, that the Germans of that day were 
very like other societies similarly situated. 
There are to be foimd among the Germanic 
tribes, including of course the Saxons, faint 
traces of institutions, which have since pre- 
vailed, more or less^ amongst the nations 
who divided Europe amongst them. 

First, we have the freemen meeting to dis- 
cuss national affairs. Secondly, the cM^, 
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or, as they may be called, kings — ^gene- 
rally elective, though sometimes hereditary. 
Thirdly, something like aristocratic patron- 
age, the patron being either a military chief- 
tain or large landed proprietor. 

The kings of the Saxons on the Continent 
were, it seems, merely temporary leaders in 
time of war; and Caesar says that this was 
the case with all the German nations in his 
time. There is no sort of doubt that the 
first Saxon kings in England were nothing 
mor^ than chiefs of different invading hosts. 
The long dm^ation of the contest, however, 
made the kingly office permanentj converting 
the military leader into the chief magistrate. 
It may be worth while here to observe that 
the person of the king was not sacred; the 
law gave him the same security for his life 
as it afforded to his subjects, though differ- 
ent in degree. It gave Jbim the protection 
of his weregeld (a certain pecuniary value 
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set upon his life), but not anything else. 
The Royal authority was but small, the laws 
being made by the king, "cum consilio et 
cum doctrina Episcoporum, et cum omnibus 
meis Senatoribus, et senioribus sapientibus 
populi mei ;'' that is to say, by a National 
Assembly or Parliament, called by them the 
Witenagemot, or meeting of the wise men, 
king, nobles, clergy, and others. 

The constitution of the Witenagemot seems 
to have been this : — The bishops, as may be 
naturally supposed, appear as the first order 
in the community. Then the senioreSy earls 
or eorldermen, not only as • chieftains, but 
also by the bond of ^^ Trust " which con- 
nected them with the King. The Thanes 
gave suit and service as principal landholders. 
The ceorls appear for the townships, hear the 
decrees promulgated, declare their grievances, 
and present the trespasses committed in their 
various communities. The folkj or people^ 
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are constantly mentioned by old historians, 
and in the laws themselves, as present at 
the Witenagemot. Now there have been 
great disputes as to the character in which 
the folk appeared. There has been much 
controversy, both as to whom the folk were, 
and as to whether they were a part of the 
Witenagemot, or only spectators. An excel- 
lent authority. Sir Francis Palgrave, thinks 
that ^' We may be led to the supposition 
that the elected, or virtual representatives, of 
townships or hundreds, constituted the multi- 
tude noticed as the folk, in the narratives 
describing the great Council ; for the share 
taken by them in the proceedings forbids 
the conjecture that the bystanders were a 
disorderly crowd, brought together only as 
^ectators, and destitute of any constitutional 
character." Popular election, as we under- 
stand the term, however, seldom, if ever, 
existed. The magistrates who governed the 
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burgh became the national representatives, 
and would be the most efficient advocates 
and protectors of their community. 

But, it may be remarked, that it would be 
nearly impossible for all the magistrates to 
be absent from their townships at the same 
time; so it is very possible that one or 
more would be deputed by the rest to at- 
tend the assembly. Moreover, it might at 
times have happened, that, through illness 
or otherwise, no magistrate was able to 
leave his station. To authorize a person 
not in office to act as deputy, in the name 
and on the behalf of the magistracy, would 
be so obvious an expedient, that there can 
be little doubt it occasionally took place, 
and a representation approximating to our 
system would thus be formed; but approxi- 
mating only, as here the election would be 
by the magistracy alone and not by the 
people. The Anglo-Saxon people, therefore, 
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were not directly represented in the Wite- 
nagemot. The only representation qf the 
Commons, was that by the Thanes, or 
magistrates of the burghs or townships, 
elected indeed by the people in some of 
the (perhaps old Roman) cities, but in other 
cases holding an hereditary office, and that 
sometimes by a kind of proprietorship. 

To this representation of the Commons, 
indirect as it certainly was, (still through 
persons having a local and natural connec- 
tion with them) may be traced back all 
that even now exists of popular parliament- 
ary representation. We may indeed say, 
that up to the passing of the Reform Bill, 
many boroughs were represented much in 
the same manner as they were in Anglo- 
Saxon times. 

In the King and the Witenagemot resided 
the supreme authority. The King was pre- 
sident during the session; had it seems, the 
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right of calling the assembly together; and 
probably of dissolving it if he saw fit. 
The Witan usually met at the great festi- 
vals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, but sometimes oftener, and its sessions 
were of short duration. 

The respective Kmits of the royal power 
and that of the Witan, are not known; 
but Alfred and his successors promulgate 
their laws as enacted by themselves; with 
the advice of their estates. 

The Anglo-Saxons (like other Teutonic 
nations) were divided into various classes or 
orders. The highest was that out of which 
the kings were taken; for, though elective, 
they were generally chosen out of a particular 
race or family ; such as those of Maraboduus, 
and Tudrus, mentioned by Tacitus ; the line of 
the Amali, from whom the Gothic kings 
claim descent, and that of Woden, to whom 
all the Anglo-Saxon kings traced their lineage. 
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The nobility were the second order; 
distinguished as earls, eorleandmen, or thane- 
born — ^the prevading principle of the Anglo- 
Saxon institutions was without doubt the 
aristocratic. 

The next order, ^^the ceorls/' according 
to Sir Francis Palgrave, ^' may be described 
as tenants ascribed to the glebe, who per- 
forming agricultural services, where not al- 
lowed to depart from the land they held ; 
but who had by law, or long established 
custom, acquired a definite and recognized 
estate in the soil. As long as the ceorl 
performed his services, he was not to be 
removed from his land, nor was a higher 
rent or a greater proportion of labour to be 
exacted from him, than what was due, and 
^of right,' accustomed." 

The theowes or slaves had no political 
rights whatever, and did not rank among 
the people. They consisted, (though a. few 
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may have been the offspring of British 
captives) chiefly of free men who had for- 
feited their liberty through crime. "A 
culprit who could not discharge the penalty 
or wite^ became a wite-theowe. He might 
be redeemed by his kinsmen; but if he 
was abandoned by them; if, in the words 
of the law, he clasped his hands and knew 
not who should make amends for him, then 
slavery was his doom." He might be re- 
deemed during the twelve months, but not 
afterwards. 

The division of England by the Teutonic 
invaders was, doubtless, at first into the 
village and tribal communities, the hames 
or homes of the Nottings, the Whitings, the 
Chippings, &c. But the formation of. shires, 
hundreds, and ty things, goes back to the 
very early times of their settlement. A 
magistrate presided over each of these divi- 
\sions; over the shire, the earl, or ealder- 
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•man; over the hundred, the cenetary, or 
himdredon ; and over the tything, the 
decanus, or tything-man. The earl, or ald^- 
man of the shire, had also a deputy, called 
the sheriff, shrieve, or shire-reeve. 

In some counties there was a division be- 
tween the shire and the hundred, such as the 
lathes of Kent and the rapes of Sussex. 
When a county was divided into three of 
these intermediate jurisdictions, they were 
called trithings. These, now corrupted into 
ridings, are still to be found in the North, 
East, and West Ridings of Yorkshire. (In 
all probability, each of these trithings had its 
popular assembly. Thing, for discussion of 
affidrs.) The earl, hundredon, and tything- 
man had each a court for the administration 
of justice, where aU the affairs of the district 
were discussed. They had likewise military 
assemblies, to provide for defence against 
foreign enemies. 
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An appeal lay from the decision of the 
tything to that of the hundred; and from 
the hundred to the shire court. All these 
courts were held frequently, and it is certain 
that the power vested with the assembly, and 
not with the presiding magistrate, for M. 
Guizot informs us that ^^ it is now a fact, 
agreed upon among writers most versed in 
the antiquities of modern nations, that the 
freemen, Ahrimanni^ Rachimburgi^ boni homines 
(good men and true), present in the assem- 
bly of the hundred or county, alone judged 
the causes in point of law, as well as in 
point of fact ; that the earl, or cenetary, had 
no other function but to convoke the meet- 
ing, preside in it, and cause its judgments 
to be carried into execution." 

The oldest Anglo-Saxon laws known are 
those of Ethelbert, king of Kent, A.D. 561- 
616. Then those of Llothaire, Eadric, and 
Wihtraed, kings also of Kent. Next, those 
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of Ina, king of Wessex, After that, tboso of 
Alfred, Edward, Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar, 
Eihelred, and Canute, all in the Saxon lan- 
guage. Of the eighty-nine laws of Ethelbert 
in Kent, fifty-eight refer to the punishment 
of acts of violence against the person. In 
these laws there is a singular regard for the 
person and liberty of the subject. There is 
little or no corporal punishment, no imprison- 
ment; the chief punishment in them is the 
infliction of the wehrgeld — a certain sum to 
be paid to the party injured, or to his family. 
For instance, a leg was valued at fifty shil- 
lings, a little finger at eleven, the great toe 
at ten, a front tooth at six, a back tooth at 
one, an eye tooth at four. Besides these 
fines, however, capital punishments were also 
in use, in certain cases, among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Among the "boteles" crimes, as 
they were called, for which life was always 
taken, were treason, military desertion, open 
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theft, house-breaking, and premeditated 
murder. Summary punishment might also 
be inflicted upon criminals taken in open 
delict. "When a capital offence," says Sir 
Francis Palgrave, "was flagrant, committed in 
open day, and under such circumstances as to 
render the act capable of instant and undis- 
putable proof, no further trial was required ; 
no evidence was discussed, and no defence 
was allowed." Mercy was never extended 
to the outlaw. If a thief was apprehended 
" hond-habend," and " back-barend," or in 
actual possession of the spoil, he was hanged 
or beheaded by his pursuers without delay (very 
much after the manner of their descendants in 
the New World). This also was the case with 
the murderer. " A stranger lurking in the 
woods, who did not blow his horn, or otherwise 
proclaim that he was in distress, was to be 
judged a thief, though no other indication of 
^,rime could be alleged against him." 
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Among the legal punisbments inflicted by 
the later Anglo-Saxon laws, besides fines 
and death, are found imprisonment, out- 
lawry, banishment, slavery, whipping, brand- 
ing, the pillory, and mutilation. 

The common capital punishment was hang- 
ing, and in some cases stoning. 

In the later years of Athelstan's reign, 
several interesting occurrences took place 
tending to show the estimation in which he 
was held even among foreign nations. 

When the Northmen, under RoUo, had suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in Nor- 
mandy, they proceeded to attack Brittany, 
overrunning and devastating it to such an 
extent that, old writers declare, some dis- 
tricts were left, and remained a long time, 
entirely destitute of inhabitants. A great 
number of Bretons, with their King, Math- 
nedoi, and his young son Alan, were driven 
to take refuge with the Anglo-Saxon enemies 
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of their race. Athelstan received them with 
great kindness, and gave an excellent education 
to the yoiuig Alan, who lived to be sovereign 
of Brittany, and the deliverer of his country. 
Louis, also, the son of Charles the Simple, 
Bang of France, when forced with his mother, 
a sister of Athelstan, to fly from his king- 
dom, retired to the court of the latter ; while 
Haco, son of HaraJd Harfagre, King of Nor- 
way, was sent by his father to England for 
his education. When Louis, after his resto- 
ration, was attacked by the Grerman Em- 
peror, Athelstan sent a fleet to his assist- 
ance, and in like manner, when after the death 
of Harfagre, the Norwegians rose against the 
tyranny of his son Eric, the English contri- 
buted a fleet and army to place Haco on 
the throne of that kingdom. This same Eric 
was afterwards received by Athelstan in Eng- 
land, and placed as vassal king or earl over 
Northumbria. 
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The reputation of the Anglo-Saxon, or 
English nation, rose so high during the 
reign of Athelstan, that his alliance was 
sought, both politically and matrimonially, 
by all the surrounding States. Amongst 
others, the Emperor Henry the Fowler, the 
chief potentate in Europe, obtained the hand 
of one of his sisters for his son, afterwards 
the Emperor Otho the Great. 

The English monarch was, without doubt, 
a great and generous prince, the most power- 
ftd and splendid that had ever sat on the 
Anglo-Saxon throne. He inherited the mili- 
tary and political abilities and capacity, as 
well as the literary tastes, of his father 
Edward and his grandfather Alfred; and 
under him the kingdom enjoyed a power 
and consideration it had not before acquired 
and did not long retain. He enlarged the 
area of Saxon England by removing the 
Britons from Devonshire to the other side 
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of the Tamar, and died in 941, after a reign 
of seventeen years. 

His brother Edmund succeeded him. He 
had, not long been on the throne when Anlaf, 
who had fled, after the overthrow at Brun- 
nanburg, to, his principality in Ireland, once 
more landed in England. The Northumbrian 
Danes ■ rallied round him, and with a great 
army he marched to York, and from thence 
to Tamworth in Mercia. 

Edmimd, collecting his forces, met the 
Danes at Tamworth, but fortune declared 
against him. The kingdom, however, was 
now too strong to be prostrated by one de- 
feat. The King soon after besieged Anlaf 
in Leicester, but the Danes breaking out of 
the city, another battle was fought, in which 
the victory again remained with Anlaf. 

Finding the fortune of war thus against 
him, Edmund agreed to a treaty, negociated 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
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by which the kingdom was again divided, all 
that part north of Watling Street being sur- 
rendered to Anlaf. A clause was likewise 
added, by which the whole kingdom was to 
go to the survivor. Thus another chance 
was given to the Danes of gaining the whole 
island; but Anlaf dying the year following, 
Edmund availed himself of the opportimity 
to recover possession of Northumbria. He 
also terminated the dominion of the Danes 
in what were termed the ^^Five Burghs,'' 
viz., Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, 
and Lincoln, removing the Northmen, and 
peopling the towns with Saxons. 

Edmund next invaded the British kingdom 
of Cumbria, which had hitherto maintained 
a semi-independence, ravaging it from end to 
end. Then, putting out the eyes of the two 
sons of Dunmail the King, he made over 
the country to Malcolm of Scotland, to hold 
it as his vassal. 
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In this, and a subsequent invasion, the 
British inhabitants must have been totally 
destroyed, and the country soon after peo- 
pled with Norwegians from Man and the 
Hebrides; for the name of every object — 
those of some of the higher mountains 
alone excepted — ^was thenceforth changed jfrom 
Celtic to Norse. Even small objects, such 
as waterfalls, had the Norse term Voss 
(Anglice, Force) given to them. 

The King, Edmund, was murdered in 
946, but how or why, is by no means 
certain. 

His brother Edred succeeded him at the 
age of three-and-twenty. He reigned nine 
years, dying in 955, of a disease to which 
he had been subject from his youth. 

The most important event in his reign, 
was the complete annexation of Northumbria 
to the rest of the kingdom. Athelstan, as 
has been stated, had placed Eric, the son 
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of Harold Harfagre, of Norway, when ex- 
pelled from his own kingdom, in possession 
of Northumberland, as vassal of England. 
Eric during his government, carried on at 
the same time, the trade of a pirate, and 
at length in Edmimd's reign, finding either 
that King, or his own subjects, becoming 
tired of him, he took to the ocean entirely. 
After ravaging the coasts of Ireland and 
Wales for some years, he again returned 
to England in the reign of Edred, and was 
once more received by the Danes as their 
King. Previously to this event, the people 
had sworn fidelity to Edred, who enraged 
at this rebellion, entered Northumberland 
with a large army, and by his devasta- 
tions compelled the Northmen to cast off 
Eric, and pay a large contribution. 

But Eric was not thus to be got rid of; 
collecting a large force, he gave battle to 
those whom he considered as revolters. The 
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action is said to have lasted a whole day, 
but in the end Eric and five other kings 
perished. 

The Northmen thus weakened, Edxed seized 
the occasion to secure firm hold of North- 
umbria. Carrying off the most dangerous 
chiefs, he divided the country into counties 
or shires, placing over them officers of his 
own appointment, and thus finally extin- 
guished the separate rule of the Danes in 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxon Kingdom had now, per- 
haps, arrived at the height of its power. 
The West Saxon and Anglian provinces were 
firmly united, and the Anglo-Danish King- 
doms reduced to the level of the rest of 
the empire. The British state t)f Cumbria 
was gone, and the country peopled with 
northern settlers; in Devonshire, also, a 
Saxon population had superseded the Bri- 

ns, who were now confined to Cornwall 
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and Wales proper. Finally the Welsh and 
Scottish kings paid homage to the King of 
the English, acknowledging him as their 
sovereign lord and father, whose men they 
were bound to become in peace and war* 
But from this period the vigour of the Anglo- 
Saxon nation begins to decline. 

Edred was succeeded by his nephew Edwin 
or Edwy, a youth of only sixteen years of 
age. 

Hitherto the history of the Saxons has 
been the history of constant wars and strug- 
gles amongst themselves or against foreign 
invaders. The scene now changes, and the 
principal events relate to domestic affairs and 
to the intrigues and quarrels of Churchmen. 
A reformation of the Church had been at- 
tempted, consequent on the introduction of 
the Order of St. Benedict into England, by 
Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the fa- 
mous Dunstan. This celebrated Eule had 
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been formed by Benedict, an ItaKan hermit, 
bom in 481, for an order of monks founded 
by him at Monte Casino, in the present 
kingdom of Naples. Successive Popes en- 
couraged the fraternity, which by degrees 
spread beyond the confines of Italy, and 
was at length, as aforesaid, introduced by 
Odo into his diocese of Canterbury. There 
can be no doubt that the whole movement 
was an attempt to reform the lives and 
maimers of the clergy, and to dispel the ig- 
norance- under which they laboured ; and as 
such was ardently supported by Dunstan, a 
man enthusiastically devoted to learning, and 
zealous for the reformation of Church disci- 
pline. But the change was brought about 
by Odo with the harshness to be expected 
from the savage son of an old Northern 
pirate. 

Dunstan, his coadjutor, was bom at Glafi- 
tonbury. His parents must have been people 
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of some consideration, for we hear of him at 
court. In his youth he was remarkable for 
his zeal for knowledge, making himself master 
of all the learning then attainable. He ex- 
celled in the mathematics, music, writing, 
painting, and engraving, even to the manual 
arts of working in the precious and inferior 
metals. At first inclined to secular and 
political life, he was persuaded by an uncle 
to enter the cloister, where he became the 
firmest supporter of the new reformiation, and 
rose by the favour of succeeding kings till 
he attained the primacy of England. 

Of his real character it may be fairly said, 
that he was an enthusiast; and that, like 
all enthusiasts, saintly or otherwise, he had 
in him that spice of imposture, so often seen 
both in saints and reformers, of former and 
subsequent times. 

The reform was at first received in Eng- 
land with favour, for the reported sanctity 
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of the new order gave them great influence 
with the people; but the parochial clergy 
relished neither the learning nor the strict- 
ness of life of the monks, who on their part 
were determined to monopolize all spiritual 
power in the kingdom. The treatment which 
the secular clergy received from them must 
have, without doubt, given great offence to 
large classes, for we find it otherwise impos- 
sible to account for the treasonable pheno- 
mena observable in a subsequent reign. 

At the beginning of the movement, Edwy, 
or his advisers — ^for a boy of sixteen can 
hardly have had an opinion of his own in 
such matters — ^was bitterly opposed to the 
monks,, and their pretensions ; and an insult 
he received from Dunstan on his coronation 
day, and the outrages on and cruel murder 
of his wife, by order of Archbishop Odo, 
must have filled his heart and those of many 
of his nobles and friends with an ardent 
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desire for revenge, and with a hatred against 
the whole system, which afterwards bore fruit. 

Convinced that no reconciliation was pos- 
sible with the king, Odo and Donstan raised 
up a competitor for the throne, in the person 
of his brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen ; and 
Edwy, finding his party the weakest, was 
compelled to submit to the rebels, and to 
surrender all the country north of the 
Thames to Edgar. 

Three years after, in 969, he died of grief 
and vexation, leaving his brother, or rather 
Dunstan, who was now promoted to the 
primacy, master of the kingdom. 

In some respects Dunstan carried on the 
government, in the name of his pupil, in 
an enlarged and liberal spirit A man of 
great abilities, and, as a monk, without 
the usual temptations to amass wealth, he 
did not oppress the people with heavy im- 
posts ; trade, also, was encouraged, foreign 
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merchants protected, and the King's courts 
twice a year passed through the provinces, 
redressing grievances, and punishing viola- 
tions of the laws. Edgar, himself, was a 
vicious and licentious youth; but yet with 
some manly sentiments about him. 

The kingdom, to all appearance, was now 
more powerful, as well as more peaceftd, than 
it had ever been before. No war disturbed 
Edgar's reign of sixteen years, and his rule 
over the vassal potentates of Wales and Scot- 
land was more firm than that of any of 
his predecessors. Neveirtheless, there was an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction and weakness 
spreading through the realm. The parochial 
clergy were more and more harshly treated, 
and the nobles more and more offended. 

Edgar died in 975, and was succeeded 
by his son Edward II. , sumamed the Martyr, 
also a boy, like his predecessors, of sixteen. 

The first thing that occupied his attention 
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was the quarrel between the monks and the 
clergy, which grew hotter and hotter, and 
as Edward appeared to adopt the views of 
Dnnstan, the opposite party endeavoured to 
set up his brother Ethebed against him. 

Dunstan, however, assembled his adher- 
ents, brought Edward to the capital, and 
crowned him, thus securing to himself the 
chief power in the state during the three 
years of his pupil's reign, in spite of the 
intrigues of Elfrida, the Queen Dowager, and 
the opposition of the discontented leaders. 

During this period, one or two acts were 
committed by the authority, or with the 
connivance of Dunstan, such, especially, as the 
catastrophe at Calne, where the floor of the 
Council Chamber suddenly fell in, killing or 
wounding the party opposed to him, which 
greatly added to the disaffection now rife in 
the kingdom. In 978 Elfrida brought her 
intrigues to a close by causing her step-son 
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to be assassinated at the gate of her castle. 
Her son, Ethebed, a boy of ten, succeeded. 
This constant succession of children for so 
many reigns was one great cause of the 
decline of the Monarchy. But Elfrida missed 
her aim at power. Dunstan so stirred up 
the people, horrified at the villany she had 
committed, that they compelled her to take 
refuge in a nunnery; and the government 
of the country still remained in the hands of 
Dunstan and the monks. 

A great change was now impending 
in the North of Europe, in the shape 
of a renewal of piracy. Harald Har- 
fagre, of Norway, and his son Haco, in 
the latter years of Athelstan's reign had 
taken such vigorous measures against the 
pirates, that, together with the settlement 
of so many thousands of Vikings in Eng- 
land and France, an end had nearly 
been put to the system. But now, the 
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civil war raging in the north once more 
brought it to life* 

In 980, after nearly a century of compara- 
tive security and prosperity, the coasts of 
England were insulted by seven Danish ships, 
which plundered the Isle of Thanet, and 
the town of Southampton. The following 
year they attacked the Island of Portland. 
Seven years later a large force landed in 
Devonshire, but were repulsed ; and this year, 
988, Dunstan died, leaving the country a prey 
to civil dissensions, which, it is but justice to 
add, he was one of the chief agents in stirring 
up. Three years after his death the Danish 
rovers began to arrive once more in formid- 
able numbers. A large body under Justin 
and Gurthmund landed in East Anglia, and 
advanced to Maiden, in Essex, where a gallant 
stand (described in a spirited cotemporary 
poem) was made* by Byrthnoth, Earl of the 
county, who, however, was defeated and slain. 
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A most fatal resolution was adopted by 
Ethelred's ecclesiastical advisers, on the news 
of this misfortune. They recommended the 
king to buy off the invaders. " As," reasoned 
Siric, Dunstan's successor, ^^ they come for 
booty, it will be wiiser to give them what they 
seek." We have heard precisely the same 
language in our own time from a distinguished 
philanthropist, who declared that on an inva- 
sion it would be our duty to meet the enemy 
virith meat and drink, forgetting that there 
are other demands he might make, with 
which it might not be either so pleasant or 
so proper to comply. 

The course pursued, naturally excited the 
Northmen to fresh depredations upon the sub- 
jects of a government at once so rich and so 
tiaiid. But wiser counsels prevailed for a 
time, and a fleet was assembled. But now 
began to appear those strange treasons which 
disfigure this reign. The command was given 
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to Alfiric, who had been appointed successor 
to his father as Earl of Mercia in 983, the 
first introduction of a most dangerous custom, 
which was still further carried out in later 
years. Three years after the death of his 
father, Alfric, for some cause, had been driven 
from his earldom, and exiled from England. 
In 992 he was recalled, and put in charge of 
the fleet, but another earl and two bishops 
were associated in the command. Apparently 
the monkish party could not entirely trust 
him. 

An attempt was made now to surprise the 
Danes, but the plan was frustrated by Alfric 
himself, who passed over, with his own ship, 
to the enemy, who being thus warned, escaped. 
A squadron of three ships was afterwards 
attacked and defeated by the Londoners and 
the men of Essex, and the king revenged 
himself on Alfric, by putting out the eyes of 
his son Algar. 
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The whole of these transactions are hard 
to comprehend, but mark a growing discon- 
tent and disaffection in the coimtry. The 
Northmen, driven from the South^ now at- 
tacked the North, entering the Humber after 
having stormed Bebbanborg. The provin- 
cials at first turned out against them, but 
the leaders, Northumbrian Danes, either re- 
treated or passed over to the enemy. 

In 994 a still more serious invasion, and 
one attended by most important consequences, 
occurred. In the spring of that year, Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, and Olave Tryggvasen, 
King of Norway, entered the Thames with 
ninety ships. As Sharon Turner well ob- 
serves, the presence of two kings of the 
North on board so comparatively small an 
armament, has very much the look of a pre- 
vious concert with a party in the island; 
and the conduct of Ethelred and his clerical 
"•dvisers is a confession of weakness, for 
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here in the southern parts of the island, 
the especial domain of the West Saxons, 
they were not only unable to prevent a force 
of less than ten thousand men overrunning 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, but 
they absolutely oflfered them tribute and pro- 
visions to stop their hostilities. 

All this looks as if a strong party, not 
only in the Danelagh, but in Saxon England 
itself, had made up their minds to change 
the dynasty and accept the rule of the Danes. 

On this second capitulation of the English 
Government, Olave was invited to Ethelred's 
Court, where he received his share of the 
money and other presents; and declaring he 
would molest England no more, he returned 
home and religiously kept the promise he 
had made. The army of Sweyn still re- 
mained in the South-Eastern parts, holding 
the town of Southampton for the three fol- 
lowing years. That they had been left 
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immoleBted for so long a period is a fiirther 
proof, not only of a Danish party, but that 
there must have existed a Danish population 
in considerable strength on the South-Eastem 
coasts of the island. At length, in 998, they 
again took to their ships, and moved west- 
ward, ravaging the counties of Dorset, Devon, 
and Cornwall. It appears that, whenever a 
force was collected to oppose them, some 
strange treason or mischance prevented any 
effectual resistance, the King's men often 
quitting their ranks and giving the victory 
to the Danes. In the year following this 
movement on their part, they either returned 
to the eastward or a fresh armament arrived 
from the North, for an expedition entered 
the Medway and fought a furious battle with 
the Thane of West Kent. 

At last the English Government got a fleet 
and army together, but again the ill will or 
treason of the commanders prevented its 
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effecting anything of moment against the 
enemy, though, when they had retired north- 
wards, it fell upon Cumberland and completed 
the extirpation of the Britons, which Edmund 
had commenced in 944-5. 

During the year 1000, a short term of 
repose was afforded to the kingdom by a 
quarrel between the two kings Sweyn and 
Olave, in the course of which a great battle 
was fought off the Isle of WoUin, in which 
Olave was kiUed. But in 1001 the Rovers 
again made their . appearance, and again 
twenty-four thousand pounds was paid as the 
price of their departure. The tax by which 
this money was obtained from the people 
now became a regular impost, going by the 
vulgar name of Danegelt. 
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The Danish Conquest. 

Aspect of the different Invasions o£ Britain — Invasions of the 
Danes— Scheme for the Massacre of the Danes in England— St 
Brice's day— Sweyn's first expedition to avenge the Massacre— His 
second expedition — Formation of a land and sea force in England 
— Its destruction — Invasion of Thorkill*s host — Peace purchased by 
Ebhelred — Sweyn's third expedition — Flight of Ethelred — Sweyn de- 
clared King — His death — Return of Ethelred— Proclamation of 
Canute — He sails for England— Death of Ethelred — Extraordinary 
character of Ethelred's reign — Election of Edmund Ironside — Siege 
of London, by Canute — Battle at Pen — Battle of Scearaton— Battle 
at Brentford — Battle at Otford— Battle of Assandun— Treaty of 
peace — Death of Edmund— Election of Canute — Marriage of Canute 
and Emma— Canute marches against the Scots— Character of Canute 
—Settlement of the Kingdom — Canute conquers Norway — Family 
of (Godwin — Election of Harold — Election of Hardicanute — ^His death 
— End of the Danish Dynasty. 



Hitherto the Northern Invaders of Britain, 
both Saxons and Danes, have appeared on 
her coasts in two characters; first, as bands 
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of adventurers bent only on plunder; then 
as tribes and nations intent upon conquest 
and settlement; we are now approaching 
the period when their attacks assume a 
more modem aspect. The sovereign of one 
nation endeavouring by means of his army, 
to add the crown of the invaded country 
to that . of his own original dominion. 

Thus, the Danes came in the beginning 
of their career as roving pirates. Next 
followed the expeditions of Ingwar, Halfden, 
and Hastings, and the settlement of Nor- 
thumberland and East Anglia; and now we 
shall presently see Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
appear in the guise of a modem conqueror, 
with a regular army, to expel the English 
King, and to add that kingdom to his 
ancestral territories. 

But ten years had still to elapse, before 
this more regular attempt to conquer the 
country was made. The intermediate time 
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being taken up by devastating inroads for 
the purpose of plunder, or from a thirst of 
vengeance evoked by the perpetration of a 
crime, on the part of the English govern- 
ment, equalled in atrocity only by the 
famous "Sicilian Vespers,'^ or by the "Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew." 

In 1002, Ethelred married Emma, styled 
the " Flower of Normandy," sister to Richard 
II., Duke of that country. The marriage 
festivities * were hardly over, when the Bang 
and his advisers, buoyed up, perhaps, by 
the hope of assistance from his new kins- 
man, concocted a scheme to fall upon the 
Danes scattered through England, and taking 
them unprepared, to murder the whole of 
them on the same day. Of course the 
plot had not reference to the Danelagh, 
(Northumbria and East Anglia) where the 
Danes constituted the majority of the popu- 
lation. But it appears that there was a 
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large number of them living amongst the 
Saxons in Mercia and Wessex, and what is 
singular, considering the events of the last 
few years, they are represented as living 
on amicable terms with their neighbours, 
and altogether unsuspicious of the danger 
impending. This is doubtless difficult to 
understand. But whatever the real state of 
affairs, it is certain that a simultaneous and 
wholesale massacre was arranged and carried 
out on St. Brice's day, November 13, 1002. 
The Danes, taken unawares, were, without 
distinction of age or sex, or condition, ruth- 
lessly slaughtered. Even Gunhilda, the sister 
of Sweyn, who was married to an English 
Earl of Danish descent, after witnessing the 
death of her husband and child, was herself 
barbarously murdered. The news of this 
abominable crime was not long in reaching the 
shores of Denmark, where Sweyn and his coun- 
trymen prepared immediately for a dire re- 
venge. N 
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Gollectmg a fleet more numerous than any 
that had ever before invaded England, he 
placed on board an army ; and here we may 
mark the change coming over the character 
of the war. They were the choicest soldiers 
of his land, ^^ There was not a slave or an 
emancipated slave, nor one solitary old man, 
but in all that host every man was a free- 
man, the son of a iBreeman, and in the prime 
of life.'' In short, it was a r^ular army of 
the modem type. The fleet steered down 
Channel and landed near Exeter, and afl;er 
plundering that city, marched on into Wilt- 
shire. In all the towns and villages through 
which they passed, they slaughtered the in- 
habitants and burnt the houses. A Saxon 
army was at last sent to o{^se them, but 
the command, wonderful to relate, was en- 
trusted to Al£ric, Earl of Mercia. The mad- 
ness of the English Government is inexplic- 
.able. That worthy, feigning a sudden illness, 
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withdrew his army from the vicinity of the 
enemy, and allowed Sweyn to retire, with 
his enormous booty, through Salisbury to 
the sea coast. The next year the scene of 
war wails shifted to the east side of the is- 
land, where Norwich was plundered and 
burnt; and the same happened to nearly 
every town in Norfolk, Suflfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdon, and Lincolnshire. In this 
campaign, Sweyn and his host must have 
allowed their lust of plunder to get the better 
of their policy, for they were making war 
in the territories of their own countrymen 
and kinsmen. But whatever the truth of the 
particulars related, so severe a famine fol- 
lowed in England from their devastations, 
that they were compelled to re-embark and 
return to their own country. In 1006 the 
Danes, again led by Sweyn in person, re- 
turned; and carrying fire and sword over a 
great part of the realm, it was resolved by 
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Ethelred's wretched Government once more 
to pm*chase their departure ; and this time 
the amount rose to the enormous sum, for 
those days, of £36,000. Sweyn, stifling his 
desire for revenge, pocketed the money and 
again returned to Denmark to await the 
next opportunity. 

The year following, the advisers of Ethel- 
red determined to form what has the ap- 
pearance of a permanent land and sea force, . 
and for this purpose a new and heavy tax 
was laid on the impoverished kingdom. 
Every 310 hides of land (^^a hide," accord- 
ing to Bede, being as much as would main- 
tain a single family throughout the year), 
were charged with providing one ship, and 
nine hides were to find one man armed. It 
is calculated that this ought to have pro- 
vided 800 ships and 35,000 men; but trea- 
'•hery and dissension were again at work. 
t of the fleet was burnt by the Saxon 
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Wulfiioth, the father of the future Earl God- 
win; part was wrecked on the coast, and 
the rest dispersed in a state of anarchy; and 
thus was lost the last chance for Saxon 
England. 

The tidings of this new misfortune reach- 
ing Denmark, a Danish army, known by the 
name of Thorkill's Host, sailed for England, 
and after inflicting terrible mischief, became 
possessed of a large part of the Eastern 
coasts, with the apparent intention of re- 
maining in the country and keeping their 
acquisitions. Of all Ethelred^s officers no 
one showed either courage or fidelity, save 
Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, who gal- 
lantly defended his cathedral city for three 
weeks, and when taken prisoner, suffered 
martyrdom rather than comply with the 
enemy's demands, by exacting money fi:om 
his people to satisfy them. 

The King again had recourse to his former 
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plan of purchasing peace. The Danes, of 
course, again raised their demands, and after 
getting £48,000 and the formal cession of 
several of the Eastern counties, Thorkill be- 
came the ally and nominal vassal of the 
Saxon Government. 

Meanwhile Sweyn, who had completed all 
necessary preparations, sailed again for the 
coast of England, resolved this time to at- 
tempt the permanent conquest of the king- 
dom. Entering the Humber, and landing 
not far from York, nearly all the inhabitants 
of the Danelagh joined him. First, the 
Northumbrians and the men of Lincoln and 
the " Burghs," and then all the " Host" north 
of Watling Street armed on the Daiush side. 
His fleet being left under the command of 
his son Canute, Sweyn himself marched for 
the South. Several cities, Oxford and Win- 
chester included, surrendered, but the valour 
of the citizens saved London, in which city 
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Ethelred had taken r^iige. Sweyn then 
marched Westward, and at Bath the Eorl- 
deitnan of Devonshire and all the West 
country Thanes did homage to him as their 
rightful monarch. 

Ethelred fled to the Isle of Wight, and 
sending the Queen Emma and his children to 
Normandy, soon after, himself left the king- 
dom, and joined her at the court of her 
brother, Duke Richard. Then London fol- 
lowed the example of the rest of the kingdom, 
and submitted to the Danes. Sweyn was, 
consequently, acknowledged in January, 1013, 
*^ Full King of England," but he died very 
suddenly at Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, 
and after only six weeks absence, Ethelred 
was invited by the Saxon bishops and nobles 
to return, they pledging themselves to his 
support, " provided only that he would 
govern them better than he did before.^' 
Outlawry was pronounced against every 
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king of Danish race, and before the end 
of Lent the. Saxon monarch was restored. 
The Danish army, meanwhile, had proclaimed 
Canute as King of England, and in the nor- 
thern provinces easily maintained their elec- 
tion. 

The war was at once renewed, Canute hav- 
ing first brought the hostages given by the 
Saxon nobles to his father, to Sandwich, and 
there maipaed them by cutting off their 
hands, retired to Denmark, to look after his 
interests there, and to re-organize his army. 
Both parties sent messengers through the 
north, proclaiming promises of high pay to 
all warriors joining them. Clave, the son of 
Harold Groenski, one of the Norwegian sea- 
kings, came over to England, and took service 
with Ethelred, while Canute obtained the 
assistance of the Jarl Eric, one of the sons of 
Haco the Bad, King of Norway. 

Canute's army being at length ready, he 
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once more sailed for England, where Edric 
Streone, the favourite of Ethelred, deserted to 
him with forty ships. 

This man, whom the king had made Earl 
of Mercia in 1007, was possibly a greater 
villain than the" notorious Alfric. But the 
accounts given of his treason are clearly in- 
vented by the chroniclers for the sake of 
drawing a parallel between the misfortunes 
of Ethelred and those of his successor, and 
are impossible falsehoods, unless Edmund 
Ironside was a greater fool than his brother, 
of which we know that the contrary was 
the case. 

This first treason, however, is very possible, 
and it may have paralysed the efforts of 
Edmund, who had been appointed by the king 
to command the English forces. At any rate, 
the Danes made steady progress imder their 
new leader, for Canute was one of the first 
soldiers of the age. Marching firom East 
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Anglia upon York, all the country of North- 
umbria submitted to him, and after a desultoiy 
warfare of three years, Ethelfed, who had 
every prospect of being again expelled, de- 
livered his country from its greatest enemy 
by dying in 1016. 

The reign of Ethelred is the greatest 
political puzzle that occurs in our annals. 

The astounding folly, weakness, and trea- 
chery, of the King and his ministers; the 
strange treasons of, and still more wonder- 
fill forgiveness extended to, Alfric, and 
many other leaders; the extraordinary cam- 
paigns in the south of England, and the 
circumstances attending the massacre of the 
Danes, are enigmas enough to puzzle Edipus. 
We can merely hazard conjectures on these 
several points, but they will be something to 
the following eflTect. : — 

Up to the days of Edmund, and his 
brother Edred, all the thoughts and energies 
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of the Anglo-Saxons had been engrossed by 
the -wars for self-presenration which they 
had to wage against a foreign ex^emj. 
But those enemies being then subdued or 
driven jfrom the land, a period of peace 
and national prosperity followed, in which 
party spirit, that characteristic of free pep- 
ple, had time and place giren to form and 
to employ itself in domestic affairs. Un- 
fortunately the topic it took up was that 
most bitter of all causes of dissension, the 
religious question ; and that, one of the 
most tender that could be handled; the 
right of the established clergy to keep their 
wives, and to govern their own parishes. 
No wonder that the proposal by the ruling 
powers to deprive them of these, provoked 
a storm of opposition, not only on the part 
of the clergy themselves, but also from those 
allied to them by family and other ties. 
It is very probable that Alfric, Earl of 
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Mercia, owed his first exile to the action 
of the monks, based on this question; but 
whatever the precise facts, he never forgave 
the occasion, and it argues more of the 
anile simplicity of the sheep, than of the 
wisdom of the serpent, in Ethelred's clerical 
advisers, that they should have ever dreamt 
of again trusting him with publio com- 
mands. Alfric, himself, must have been a 
hypocrite of the deepest dye, to be able so 
to persuade them; while the want of know- 
ledge of men, displayed by Archbishop 
Siric, and the rest, must have exceeded 
that which we sometimes see, but should 
not always expect from ecclesiastical persons 
in high places. 

Their cowardice and evil management, 
joined to the treason of the leaders em- 
ployed by them, accounts in some measure 
for the success of the small army of Danes 
in the southern campaigns; who must have 
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had a formidable party at the time, not 
only of their own settled countrymen, but 
also among the Saxons in the southern parts 
of the island. 

We have seen that at the time of Hastings^ 
great expedition to the coast of Kent a for- 
midable force landed, and took possession of 
the coimtry on the banks of the Rother, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Andredswald, 
and we have reason to believe that many 
towns, both in Kent and Sussex, were built 
and colonized by them. Now what occurred 
there may well be supposed to have happened 
on a smaller scale further to the westward, and 
thus a iparitime population of Danes may 
have been formed. These men, in their inter- 
course with the native Saxons, would gradually 
spread inland; and they were the parties, 
together with similar immigrants into Mercia 
from East Anglia and Northumberland, and 
roving parties from the army of Sweyn, 
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who famished the victims on St. Brice's Day. 
It cannot be denied that the abominable 
treachery displayed on that occasion, together 
with other cruel acts — ^the blinding of cap- 
tives, the extirpation of the Cumbrian BritoDS, 
&c. — shows a certain deterioration in the cha- 
racter of the Anglo-Saxons, whether engen- 
dered by the corruptions sometimes attendant 
on peace and prosperity, or owing to the 
effeminising tendency of clerical rule. 

Of the condition of the kingdom in this 
reign a forcible picture is given by Thorkettyl, 
an East Anglian Dane, in a letter or message 
to Sweyn, as reported by Sharon Turner. 
" The land," says he, "is illustrious and 
powerful, but its king is asleep, solicitous only 
about wine and women, and trembling at war ; 
he is hated by his people, and derided by 
strangers. The generals are envious of each 
other, and the government is ready to fly at 
the first sound of battle." Such a picture of 
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folly, incapacity^ meanness, and cowardice, 
has not appeared before or since in the English 
annals, whatever the fiiture may be fated to 
bring forth. Ethebed's reign had lasted, at 
the time of his death, eight-and-thirty years, 
the longest, as well as the most calamitous, 
of any of the Saxon kings. 

He left two sons by Emma of Normandy, 
but the people were determined not again to 
be governed by children, and accordingly the 
Witan chose his brother Edmund, sumamed 
Ironside, an illegitimate son of Edgar, a man 
of ability, and of unsurpassed bravery and 
bodily hardihood, to the vacant throne. 

Everything courage and warlike vigour 
could do to save the state was done by 
Edmund, but the scale was against him, for 
the enemy possessed half of the island, and 
had all the resources of the north to back 
them. 

Nevertheless, the war re-commenced with 
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spirit. Canute's first movement was against 
London, which he attacked both by land and 
w;ater. The Danes bringing up their fleet 
from Greenwich, and building a fort on the 
south side of the river, opposite the city, to 
cover their operations, Edmund and Olave 
of Norway threw themselves into the place, 
which they most vigorously defended. Olave's 
attack on the Danish fort at Southwerke 
has been celebrated in a fine old ballad. 
At length Edmund, finding that the citizens 
could hold their own, and that his presence 
was required elsewhere, left the defence to 
the garrison, and hastened into Wessex, where 
he fought a battle at Pen, in Dorsetshire, in 
which we must suppose' him to have been 
victorious, for about midsummer he fought 
another with Canute at Scearston, said to 
have been on the Tees. If such was the 
case, the rapidity of movement on both 
sides must have resembled that of Alfi'ed 
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and Hastings in their famous campaigns. 
This battle was disputed with extraordi- 
nary valour by the two armies for part of 
two days. At last Edmimd, either fipom ill 
fortune, pr the superior skill of his opponent, 
WM compelled to retire from the field; but 
so well had he contested it, that the Danes, 
having held possession till midnight, broke 
up and returned to the siege of London, 
leaving the King unmolested. 

Edmund, having recruited his army, fol- 
lowed Canute to London, and fought another 
battle with him at Brentford, in which both 
parties claimed the victory, though the real 
advantage must have remained with Canute, 
for he was enabled to resume his siege of 
the city. The citizens still maintaining their 
defence, the Danish army made an incursion 
into Mercia, and thence withdrew to the 
banks of the Medway, where Edmund again 
came up with and attacked them at Otford. 
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Here the advantage must have been with 
him, for the enemy retired to Sheppey. 
Edmmid having returned into Wessex to 
obtain reinforcements, Canute passed over 
into Essex to return to the attack on Lon- 
don. The Saxon army being re-formed, the 
King made another rapid march eastward, 
and met the Danes at Assandun, in Essex, 
where a furious conflict ensued; but fortuce 
turning against Edmund, he was forced to 
fly. Still, however, he did not despair, but 
retreating to Grioucester, he once more got 
an army together ; . these repeated rallyings 
showing that Saxon England had recovered 
much of its pristine vigour. Both parties 
began to see the advantages of peace, and a 
treaty was agreed on between them, by which 
Canute was to possess the country north and 
east of the Watling Street, while Edmund 
retained the south, with a nominal superi- 
ority over the whole kingdom. 
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Two months after the conclusion of the 
treaty, the gallant Edmund died suddenly, 
after having achieved as much in a small 
space of time — for all this only took up the 
year 1016 — as the greatest of his ancestors 
had ever accomplished. 

The suddenness of his death caused the 
chroniclers to ascribe it to treachery; but 
Anlaf died suddenly after his treaty with 
Edmund, the brother of Athelstan, and Sweyn 
died suddenly after gaining the kingdom 
from Ethelred. Men in that day worked 
hard and exposed themselves much, and 
medical science was unknown. These accu- 
sations of assassination and poisoning among 
the men of the North, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, are very doubtful. It is not known 
whether Edmund died at Oxford or in Lon- 
don. 

Immediately after his decease, a great 
council was held in London, and in the 
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beginning of the year 1017, the Saxon 
chiefs swore fidelity to Canute; perhaps 
the treaty lately made, had provided that 
both halves of the kingdom should go to 
the survivor* A fiiH amnesty was promised, 
but it appears that Canute broke through 
its provisions, and put to death several of 
the Saxon chiefs who had opposed him, 
as well as sons of the relations of Ethelred 
and Edmund, including their half-brother 
Edwy. Others were driven into exile, and 
the Witan excluded all the descendants of 
Edgar firom the English throne. 

The infant sons of Edmund Ironside, 
Edmund and Edward, were sent to the 
King of Sweden, w^th a request, as is re- 
ported, that he would put them out of the 
way. But the Swedish monarch refiising 
to act the part of an assassin, sent them 
to the King of Hungary, by whom they 
were brought up. Edmimd died, but Edward 
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will re-appear in the reign of the Confessor. 
There were still two princes who had claims 
to the crown, Edward and Alfred, the sons 
of Ethelred and Emma, of Normandy. 
Their uncle Eichard had sent to Canute to 
demand their restitution to the throne, but 
he soon changed his policy, and offered 
Canute their mother, Emma, in marriage. 
The marriage took place in 1018, and 
Edward and Alfred, left in Normandy, for- 
got their native land, its language and 
manners, and grew up Normans, and not 
Saxons. 

Canute was now securely seated on the 
throne, but stiU Malcolm, King of Scots, 
and Duncan, his son, the ruler of Cumber- 
land, refiised homage to him as an usur- 
per ; claiming the crown for the eldest son 
of Ethelred. Canute marched northward 
with a formidable force, and the Scottish 
Princes were forced to submit and perform 
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the homage in the usual form, taking the 
King of England as their father and lord. 

The land at last had rest, and so perfect 
was the tranquiKty, that Canute ventured 
to return to Denmark, where he remained 
the winter of 1019—20. 

Thus undisputed master of two realms, 
and the most powerful sovereign in North 
ern Europe, all the great and good points 
in Canute's character shone forth. A^ con- 
summate a . statesman and politician as he 
was a soldier, he took the wisest measures 
to reconcile the different nations under his 
rule, with his government, and with one 
another. 

In England he made no distinction in any 
thing between the Saxons of Wessex and 
Mercia, and his own countrymen of North- 
umberland and East Anglia ; indeed, he liim- 
self preferred to take up his residence in 
the old kingdom of the West Saxons. His 
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native Danish troops he sent back to their 
homes, retaining only forty ships of war in 
England. At the same time he maintained a 
firm control over all parts of his dominion. 
At the Witan held at Cirencester, at Easter, 
1020, the Duke Ethelwerd was exiled, and 
the same fate befell the celebrated Turkettyl, 
or Thoykill, of East Anglia, in the following 
year. 

In 1025 Canute declared war against Olave 
the Saint, then ruling in Norway, who had 
formerly assisted Ethelred against him, and, 
after a three years' struggle, expelled him 
from his dominions, which he added to his 
own territories. In this war we first meet 
the famous Godwin, who, with other Saxon 
Thanes and their followers, formed a large 
portion of the army which the King took 
to the North, and by their prowess greatly 
contributed to its success. Many stories 
have been told of the humble parentage and 
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extraordinary size of Godwin, but, as we 
hare already seen, he was the son of Wulf- 
noth, a man who, in Ethebed's time, held 
an important command in the great fleet 
assembled, in 1008-9, to defend the East 
Coast against the Danes under Thorkill. 
Disgusted at the conduct of his general, 
and accused of treason, Wulfnoth had fled 
with twenty ships, and turned pirate, and 
when pursued had burnt several of the 
Saxons' vessels. After such an exploit, Wulf- 
noth in all probability peissed over to the 
Danes. Godwin, his son, was greatly distin- 
guished by Canute, who gave him his rela- 
tive, Githa, in marriage. 

The great King had now united the three 
kindred races of English, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians under one sceptre. It is true that 
the component parts of his dominion were 
too distant from one another to be held to- 
gether by a weaker hand; nay, Canute hinu 
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self undid his own work by dividing his ter- 
ritories, at his death, amongst his sons. Still 
it becomes ns to ponder upon that which he 
did. 

In these d^,ys of powerful and aggressive 
nationalities, it would be well if we, like 
him, cultivated the most intimate relations 
with our gallant kindred — ^who among the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Hollanders 
muster sundry millions — and thus give per- 
sonal liberty and well ordered political free- 
dom a chance against the encroachments of 
miKtary ambition or semi- Asiatic despotism. 

The remainder of Canute's reign was passed 
in peace, with the exception of an expedition 
into Scotland in 1031, in which he again 
reduced Malcolm to submission. 

The same year he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where he obtained, what were then 
thought, great advantages for his subjects. 
He returned probably in the following year. 
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and died at Shaftesbury on the 12th November, 
1034, after a glorious and successftd reign of 
nineteen years, from the death of Edmund. 

He left three sons — Sweyn, whom he had 
placed over Norway during his lifetime; 
Harold, whom he wished to rule in England; 
and Hardicanute, to whom he left Denmark. 

At the first Witan, held at Oxford after 
the king's death to elect a new sovereign, 
two parties appeared. The earls and chiefe 
of Danish descent chose Harold, while the 
West Saxons, headed by Godwin, now Earl 
of Kent, preferred Hardicanute, because hifl 
mother Emma had been wife of Ethelred, and 
was popular among the Saxon people. Harold, 
however, was on the spot, while Hardicanute 
loitered in Denmark. He had, also, got pos- 
session of the royal treasure. The most the 
Saxon Thanes were able to effect was a 
division of the kingdom, Harold obtaining 
London with the northern and eastern half, 
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Hardicanute the west and south. Some time 
during this year, Prince Alfred, the son of 
Ethelred, crossed over from Normandy, and 
made a descent upon the kingdom ; whether 
treacherously inveigled by Harold and Earl 
Godwin, as the story has it, or solely moved 
by ambition, does not clearly appear. At 
any rate he fell into the power of Harold, 
who put him to death. 

Hardicanute still delaying in Denmark, 
Godwin and the other West Saxon Thanes 
acknowledged Harold, and he became sole 
king of England. He died in 1040, and 
was buried at Westminster. 

In the preceding year, Hardicanute had 
sailed from Denmark and joined his mother, 
Emma, at Bruges, whither she had retired. 
While there he received notice of the death 
of Harold, and an invitation from the Witan 
to come over and occupy the vacant throne. 
Hardicanute, a careless and jovial youth, was 
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hardly* the ruler to establish a permanent 
Danish dynasty; still, he must have been 
both generous and secure when he sent for 
his half-brother, Edward, and received him 
with a kingly welcome. After a reign of 
two years he died, of a fit, at the marriage 
feast of Osgod Clapa, a Danish noble, at 
Clapham, in June, 1042. 

And thus ended the Danish rule in 
England. Had Canute lived longer, or had 
he left a son with the abiKty he himself 
possessed, the kingdom would have been 
consolidated in the hands of the dynasty, and 
none of the evils which followed from a weak 
ruler and overgrown vassals would have oc- 
curred, nor in all probability would the Nor- 
man Conquest have been attempted. But his 
sons were not great, and their reigns only 
counted six years between the two. Conse- 
quently, the kingdom fell into the power of a 
half foreign exile and his too powerftJ sup- 
porters. 
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Restoration of the Saxon Line. 

Election of Edward the CenfeBsor — ^Territories of Godwin and 
his family — Leofric and Siward appointed to Mercia and North- 
timberland — ^Powers of these great Chieftains — Sources of influence 
possessed by the King — ^Edward's affection for the Normans — ^Out- 
rage committed by Count Eustace, at Dover — The King refuses 
redress — Gtodwin takes up arms — ^Edward negociates — ^Leofric and 
Siward come to his assistance — ^William of Normandy comes to 
England — Origin of the Normans — ^Their conquest of Neustria — 
Return of Qodwin — ^Flight of the Normans— Death of Qodwin — 
Harold succeeds to his government, and to the virtual rule of 
the kingdom — Bevolt of Algar, of Mercia — His death — Death of 
Siward, of Northumbria — ^War against the Welsh — ^Edward invites 
his Nephew to England — Death of Prince Edward — ^Different 
accounts regarding the succession — Harold's visit to Normandy — 
William's possible views — Harold may at the time have coincided 
with them — Expulsion of *Tostig from Northumbria— Death of 
Edward. 



When the last Danish king died, no com- 
petitor for the Crown could have had the 
slightest chance against Edward, the son of 
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Ethelred, whom his half brother Hardicanute 
had himself invited into the kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly the Witan, both Danes and Eng- 
lish, unanimously concurred, on the proposal 
of Godwin, in his election to the throne. 

The astute earl, though aware that Edward 
must bQ chosen, had contrived to impress 
upon him the idea that he owed his eleva- 
tion entirely to him. Aware that the new 
king regarded him with intense aversion, as 
ftdly believing him to have been accessory 
to the murder of his brother, he stipulated 
as the price of his assistance, first, that there 
should be, as indeed was just, a general 
amnesty and act of oblivion for all acts 
committed in the two last reigns ; secondly, 
that the king should marry his daughter 
Editha; and thirdly, that his family should 
retain all their present honour and commands. 
He himself had been raised to the Earl- 
dom of Kent,' by Canute, to which had 
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siace been added, Wessex, as a rewaxd for 
his support, either by Harold or Hardicanute. 
Thus, when Edward had fiilfilled his pro- 
mises, (and no evasion was possible), the 
territories of Earl Godwin and his six sons, 
Harold, Sweyn, Tostig, Wulfaoth, Gurth, and 
Leofwin, embraced the whole of the West 
Saxon Earldoms, with East Anglia to boot. 
As neither King nor Witan meant to give 
over the whole power of the kingdom to 
one family, a counterpoise was found in the 
nomination of Leofiric — ^perhaps the son of 
the notorious Edric, who had already held 
that command — to the Earldom of Mercia; 
and Siward the Dane, to the still greater 
one of Northmnberland. And thus was the 
whole kingdom divided between three indi- 
viduals, and the labours of the great Alfred, 
Edward, and Athelstan, in great measure, 
compromised. It is true that Alfred himself 
had committed Mercia to his son-in-law. 
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Ethelbert; and Athelstan and Canute had 
respectively nominated two Norwegian Princes 
named JEric, to the government of North- 
umberland. But what might be harmless 
under the firm hand of Alfred, or Canute, 
was immeasurably dangerous under a ruler, 
half monk, half foreigner, especially as those 
great commands had now a decided ten- 
dency to become hereditary. 

Here it may be well to say a word on 
the exact position of these overgrown digni- 
taries. They were not feudatories in the 
Norman or French sense of the word; that 
is, they did not resemble the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy or Brittany, or the Count of Verman- 
dois, but rather the Lords-Deputies of Ireland 
under the Plantagenets. They had no right 
to wage war, either within or without the 
kingdom, as William the Conqueror did on 
Brittany, or Charles the Bold on the Swiss. 
The King, as first magistrate, could alone 
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make war and peace, commanded the f(H*ces, 
could appoint or remove all chief adminis- 
trative officers throughout the kingdom, dis- 
ptensed justice in the last resort, and could 
pardon oflFenders. With tl^ese exceptions the 
gteat cHefs ruled their own territories, ap- 
pc^ted their judges, levied fines, and raised 
troops at their pleasure, liable only to "the 
three common labours," so called by the 
Saxons, viz., " The Brycg-bote," the duty of 
repairing bridges and roads ; " The Burh- 
bote,'' a tax for keeping up the fortifications ; 
and, lastly, the "Fyrd," or military service. 
The royal power in the hands of a weak 
man like Edward — for though virtuous, he 
was as weak as his father Ethelred — ^was 
now reduced to a shadow. His chief influence 
and security lay in the jealousies and opposing 
interests of his gigantic vassals, and with tiiie 
cunning of weakness he sometimes made a 
skilfdl use of the weapons offered him. 

p 
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Another adyantage he possessed in his popu- 
larity. A mild, if not an amiable man, 
with the ascetic notions of a monk, he was 
not covetous of money ; he accordingly re- 
duced the imposts laid upon his people, for 
whom he seems to have entertained as much 
affection as was compatible with his nature. 
These acts, together with the reputation his 
devotion gained him, secured him personally 
from any direct attacks during his whole 
reign. Nevertheless, a drawback to his popu- 
larity existed, which prevented him from 
ever obtaining sujfficient power to curb the 
Earls by the aid of the people. Edward, 
though English bom, was neither in educa- 
tion or feeling an Englishman. He had left 
England at the early age of thirteen, and 
had never re-visited it till 1041, the year 
before his accession, when he was forty years 
of age. If he was anything at all, except 
a devoted son of the Church, he was a Nor- 
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man. At least, he greatly preferred the 
Normans to his own coimtrymen. Norman 
adventurers aboiinded in his court; Norman 
priests and monks swarmed in the Church ; 
Robert, a Norman, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and two others Bishops of Lon- 
don and Dorchester. Of all this the crafty 
politician Godwin took advantage to increase 
his own influence and [authority with the 
people ; when at length an event occurred 
which exasperated to the highest pitch both 
the Earl himself and tiiie whole nation. In 
1061, Eustace, Coimt of Boulogne, brother- 
in-law to Edward (he had married the Lady 
Goda, sister to the King), had, at the head 
of his men-at-arms, in an attempt to take 
up free quarters in the town of Dover, slain 
a citizen in his own house, and then, .gallop- 
ing through the streets, had wounded men, 
women, and children ; and after a conflict 
with the citizens, in which nineteen of the 
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foreignerB had been fliain, had fled across the 
country to Gloucester, to la^ his complaint 
before the King. 

Edward, surrounded and influenced by 
Normans, instantly (without hearing the op- 
posite side), ordered Earl , Godwin to " set 
out forthwith and punish those who attack 
my relatives and guests, and disturb the 
peace of the land." But instead of so doing, 
the Earl took the part of the citizens. "It 
does not become you," he is stated to have 
said, "to condemn unheard those whom you 
are bound to protect." Godwin then pro- 
posed that the Dover magistrates should be 
summoned before the King and the Royal 
Judges to answer for themselves. 

To this just and reasonable proposition, 
Edward, prompted by Eustace and the Nor- 
man courtiers, not only refiised to listen, but 
cited Godwin himself to Gloucester, to answer 
for his own conduct. Surrounded, bb the 
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King was, by his deadly enemies, the Earl 
hesitated, on which Edward threatened him 
^nd his sons with confiscation and exile. 

The result of this tyrannical injustice on 
the part of the King was, that Godwin took 
up arms, and as ruler of the entire country 
fiouth of the Thames, was joined by large 
bodies of volunteers, while his sons Harold 
and Sweyn raised men between the Thames 
and Lincolnshire, and between the Severn 
and the borders of Wales. These three 
bodies formed a junction near Gloucester; 
and then Godwin demanded that Count 
Eustace, his people, and many other foreign- 
ers should be given up to justice, Ed- 
ward, though powerless, remained firm, and 
began to negotiate to gain time. He was 
^till so esteemed by the nation that Godwin 
was obliged to grant him the delay, which 
brought about the Earl's subsequent misfor 
tune, for the negotiations allowed the King 
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an opportunity to call on the aid of Leofric 
of Mercia, and Siward of Northnmbria, as 
well as of Ralph, a Norman knight, whom 
Edward had made Earl of Worcestershire. 

Their nnited forces proved superior to 
those of Godwin, who had delayed too long. 
However, when the armies met, it was dis- 
covered that the army of the North would 
not engage their brethren of the South, on 
behalf of the Normans. By the advice of 
Leofric, an armistice was concluded; all 
matters were to be brought before the Witan 
in the autumn, and the King and the Earl 
mutually swore "God's peace and fiill friend- 
ship" for one another. 

This done, the forces of Harold, consisting 
chiefly of burghers and yeomen, without pay 
or quarters, disbanded and returned home; 
while Edward, with a craft which savours 
of treachery and duplicity, published a ban 
for levying an army all over England, and 
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engaged troops, both native and foreign, 
i«^om he stationed near London, giving the 
supreme comnaand to another Norman. 

When the Witenagemot assembled, the 
fjarl and his sons were ordered to appear 
without any military escort. Godwin de- 
clined, unless securities were given that they 
should come and go in safety. This was 
refdsed, and Edward and the great Council 
commanded the Earl and all his family to 
quit England for ever, in five days. 

Godwin and his wife Githa, with their 
sons Sweyn, Gurth, and Tostig, taking with 
them their money and treasures, sailed for 
Flanders. Harold and Leofvrin embarked for 
Ireland. All their estates were then confis- 
cated, their honours and governments distri- 
buted, at least in part, among the Normans; 
and the Earl's daughter, the Queen of Eng- 
land, was deprived (robbed, is the proper 
term) of all she had, "even to the last far- 
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thing," and with only one servant, was closely 
confined in the monastery of Wh^rwell, of 
which the King's sister was the abbess. 

AAd now more Normans than ever came 
pver to England to make their fortunes, 
both at court and in the church. Amongst 
them, moreover, came William, J)vke of 
Normandy, as the guest of Edward. . He 
came, personally to inform himself of the 
condition and strength of the kingdom, and 
to influence the counsels of the King, who 
was childless; he being himself related to 
the royal family, as the nalural son of 
Eobert, of Normandy, and grandson of Duke 
Richard IL, Edward's Uncle. 

On arriving in England, William might, 
as historians say, have imagined himself still 
in his own land. Normans commanded the 
Saxon fleet off Dover. Normans formed the 
garrison of the casile. A Norman was gov- 
ernor of the casile at Canterbury. AllaloBg 
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his road Nonoan i:B2gbts, bishops, abbots, and 
citjzens met him, and saluted him as their 
natural lord. He was received with great 
afiiBGtion by Edward, and returned home, 
coBTinced ojf the enormous extent of the 
Norman influence, and of the weakness and 
disorganized state of the country. 

And here it may be convenient to say 
a few words of the origin and present con- 
dition of the Normans, the future and last 
conquerors of the Island of Britain. The 
Normanni, or Normans, were, as their najne 
implies, the descendants of those roving 
tribes of pirates, who, issuing from the 
harbours of Norway and Denmark, settled 
as conquerors on the shores of the German 
Ocean, both in France and England. 

We have seen the famous Hastings come over 
from France, to make his grand attack on 
Alfred's territories, and return thither when the 
fortune of war had turned absolutely against 
him. 
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Some years after, during the reigns of 
Edward the Elder and Athelstan, a great 
host under the command of Eolf, or Rollo, 
a Norwegian Viking, succeeded in wresting 
the province of Neustria from Charles, the 
King of the French, in which they pro- 
ceeded to form a settlement, densely in the 
maritime districts, but in the interior, more 
after the manner of the old Teutonic con- 
querors^ as landholders amongst native serfs. 

For many years they kept up a close 
connection with their countrymen, the Daaes, 
mutually giving and receiving assistance in 
their warlike expeditions. But from the 
opening of the eleventh century, they had 
gradually adopted the language and manners 
of their neighbours, the French, of whose 
King they were the nominal vassals. In the 
civilization of the age, and in the arts of 
peace and war, they were undoubtedly con- 
siderably in advance of the English, while 
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in miKtary ability and in profound policy, 
their present Duke, William, stood in the 
first rank of the great rulers of the earth. 

Such were the people who were now 
flocking to these shores, as peaceable, even 
if greedy, colonists, but for whom a cat- 
astrophe was preparing, which obliged them 
when they again appeared, to come as an 
invading and hostile host. 

In the summer of 1052, Gfodwin left 
Flanders with a number of ships, eluding 
the royal fleet, commanded by two Nor- 
mans, and reaching Hastings, he sent emis- 
saries through the country. The people, 
arming, bound themselves to his cause, 
"promising with one voice to live and die 
with him." 

Sailing westward, he was joined off the 
Wight by his sons Harold and Leofwin, with 
ships and men from the Ostmen of Ireland. 
Again steering east, he landed part of his 
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forces at Sandwich^ and with the fleet sailed 
up the Thames, being joined on his passage 
by the Bang's ships he met, and by the 
Royal Sa2:on and Anglo-Danish troops. The 
^arl landed at Southwark, and sent more 
than one message to Edward, promising duti- 
ful submission on condition that he and his 
sons were restored to their estates and 
honours. This the King at first sternly re- 
fiised; but it becoming soon apparent that 
the citizens of London were as zealous for 
Godwin as the rest of the people, and that 
the King's troops on the Middlesex side would 
not fight, Stigand the Priest and many of 
the Saxon nobles prevailed on Edward to 
negotiate. Upon the news of the turn things 
were taking, the King's Norman Churchmen 
q,nd courtiers fled in ^^hot haste," Robert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Williwai 
Bishop of London, mounting and cutting 
their way, sword in hand, . through the city. 
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The Witan was now summoned, and the 
earls and all the best men of the land agreed, 
Ihat "the Normans were guilty, and God- 
win and his sons innocent." A sentence 
of banishment was passed upon all Normans 
and Frenchmen; Editha, the Queen, was re- 
stored to all her honours, and her father and 
brothers to their estates and territories, Sweyn 
alone excepted, who, having been condemned 
for sacrilege and murder, was compelled to 
quit the kingdom, and died in Asia Minor, 
after having made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

Earl Godwin survived his restoration but 
a short time. While at dinner with the 
King, at Windsor, on Easter Monday, he 
fell speechless, doubtless from apoplexy, and 
expired on the following day. He was suc« 
ceeded in his commands by his eldest son 
Harold, who obtained still greater influence 
with the nation, and was soon enabled to 
conciliate the King, by allowing him to 
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retain a few Normaxi clerks and bishops, 
and to send for some favourite courtiers 
from Normandy. 

Harold had not been long in possession of 
his high post, when he was called into the 
field to maintain his authority. Algar, 
the son of Leofiric of Mercia, had been 
banished, on a charge of treason brought 
against him by Harold. He had married a 
daughter of Griffith, one of the Welsh princes, 
with whom he now took refiige. From 
thence issuing, he attacked the city of Here- 
ford with a large force. Harold advancing 
from Gloucester, defeated him and drove 
him back into Wales. Here negotiations 
were entered into, and his father Leofric 
dying about the time, Algar was permitted 
to succeed to his great earldom, a proceed- 
ing which savours somewhat of the times of 
Ethelred II. For some cause, difficult to 
be known, Algar was again exiled, and fled 
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to Ireland, where he raised men amongst 
the Ostmen or Danes of Dublin and Water- 
ford, who were always ready for any expe- 
dition; and with their help, and the assist- 
ance of Griffith, he once more recovered his 
earldom, and held it to his death, a year 
later, in 1059, leaving two sons, Edwin and 
Morcar, who divided his territories and com- 
mands between them. 

The other great rival of the power of 
Godwin's house, Siward, Earl of Northum- 
bria, had died a few years previously. 

Siward had conducted an expedition into 
Scotland, to place Malcolm, the son of Dun- 
can, murdered by Macbeth, (Shakspere's 
Macbeth) on the Scottish throne, and in a 
battle fought with the latter, had lost his 
son, Osbiom. Soon after his victorious re- 
turn, he himself fell sick, and died in 
in 1054, leaving another son, Waltheof; 
who being . too young to succeed to his 
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fether's government, it tras bestowed by 
Edward, on his favourite^ Tostig, the twother 
of Harold. 

In 1063, the warfere on the Webh 
border was resumed with vigour. Rhys, 
the brother of Griffith, the Welsh Prince, 
having been put to death by order of 
Edward, as a "robber . and murderer," 
Harold was directed to prosecute hostilities 
effectually against them. Displaying his 
usual ability, and combining his movements 
with the Northumbrians, under Tostig, 
and with a fleet on the coast, he reduced 
the Welsh to such fitraits, that they sent 
him the head of Grriffith in token of sub- 
mission; nor did they attempt to harass 
the frontier for many years to come. 

Edward, whose health was declining, now 
began to be solicitous about the succession. 
He had still a relative remaining, Edward, 
called the Outlaw, son of his half-brother, 
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Edmund Ironside, who had long resided at the 
court of Henry III., Emperor of Germany, 
whose relation he had married. About this 
time, the King, with the advice of his 
council, invited the Prince to England, 
whither he came with his wife, Agatha, 
and three young children, Edgar, Margaret, 
and Christina. 

Singularly enough the King would never 
see him, and shortly after, he died suddenly, 
to the great grief of the people. As his 
death was supposed to suit the interests of 
Harold, an opinion prevailed amongst the 
Normans and other enemies of the latter, 
that he had been poisoned. In all probability 
there is no truth in this, and similar ac- 
cusations of poisoning, made in those ages. 
The Northern nations, though a somewhat 
imfeeling, were an honest, downright, and 
hard-handed race, who would much prefer 
knocking a man's brains out, to any under - 
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hand practice. It was in the precocious 
civilization of Italy, where, if men were 
even more cruel, they had come to regard 
crimes of violence as vulgar and impolitic, 
that poisoning was resorted to. As an 
Italian Prince would have phrased it, "it 
did the business effectually but quietly, 
and did not make a mess." 

The last adult male heir of the house 
of Cerdic being taken away from the hopes 
of the nation, the King's counsels for the 
settlement of the succession become a very 
dark part of history. Some writers state, 
that NOW Edward made a wiU leaving his 
crown to his cousin William, of Normandy. 
Others say that he had made it long before, 
but that Harold was perfectly in the dark 
concerning it. Another account states that 
in 1065, Harold himself informed William 
of the fact. In all probability no such 
will was ever in existence. 
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But whatever the truth or falsehood of 
these conjectures, it is certain that the a&ir 
of the English succession must have been 
more than once seriously discussed between 
Harold and William. 

Harold appears twice to have visited the 
Norman Court; once, it is stated, for the 
purpose of making his observations on the 
condition and politics of the neighbouring 
States; and what subject more likely to 
form a political topic than the crown of 
England? The second time his presence 
with William was involuntary, having been 
wrecked when cruising, apparently for his 
pleasure, at the mouth of the Somme, where 
he was held to ransom by Guy, Count of 
Ponthieu; William paid the ransom, and 
Harold joined the Duke at Eouen. 

It is supposed that although treated with 
great outward respect, he was in reality a 
prisoner, and that William extorted some 
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promise from him as to the succession^ as 
the price of his liberty. Nevertheless, it is 
easy to believe that the affair was consi- 
dered between them in a more firiendly 
spirit. It would naturally take this aspect. 

No male descendant of the House of Cerdic 
now remained except a child, and the Eng- 
lish had often set aside the claims of child- 
ren. Since the deaths of Harold and Hardi- 
canute, none of the kindred of the Great 
Canute had advanced any claim, save an 
abortive one by Magnus of Norway, to which 
no one paid attention. The parties would, 
therefore, behold the Kingdom of England 
in danger of being without a ruler, for 
Harold, though certain movements of ambi- 
tion may have stirred within him, must 
have been aware that no King had ever 
been chosen save one of the House of Cerdie 
or of the blood Royal of Denmark. ISow 
"^illiam^ although his countrjnnen had bo- 
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come, what we term, Frenchified, must still 
have felt that he was a Northman and the 
son of a Northman, of the kindred of Ingwar 
and Hastings, of Sweyn and Canute. He 
was, moreover, a cousin to the reigning 
King of the country. 

He had seen the rule of the Danish mo- 
narchs accepted by the whole people, and 
conducted peaceably and prosperously. And 
what more probable than that the nation, 
both Danes and English, would accept him, 
of the same stock as the one, and related 
by marriage and friendship with the other. 

It is not at all impossible that Harold 
himself may, at the time, have regarded the 
question in that light, and have been sincere 
in the promise he is said to have made to 
marry the Duke's daughter, and assist him 
in his election by the Witan. The un- 
doubted right of the English people to 
choose any one they pleased for their ruler, 
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may have been overlooked by WiUiam, but 
his idea was decidedly feasible. 

Perchance his mighty genius may have 
even pictured himself the sole ruler of the 
kindred nations of the North, and the greatest 
monarch in Christendom. But if such ideas 
were entertained, and such promises made^ 
their intent was not accomplished, and 
William landed on the shores of England 
as a foreign and hostile invader, and not 
as a constitutional sovereign. 

On Harold's return from his foreign so- 
journ, he was again called into the field. 
Tostig, his brother, the new Earl of North- 
umberland, a severe and cruel, though said 
by modem writers to have been a just ruler, 
had given such oflFence to the Northumbrian 
Danes that they rose in insurrection, ex- 
pelled him, and chose Morcar, the ton of 
Algar of Mercia, for their Earl. Morcar, at 
the head of an army of Anglo-Danes and 
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Welsh, met Harold at Northampton. On his 
endeavouring to persuade the Northumbrians 
again to receive Tostig as their Earl, they 
unanimously replied, " We were bom free- 
men, brought up in freedom, and a proud 
Earl we hate, for we have learned from our 
&thers to live free or die." 

Tostig's offences having been proved, Harold 
gave up his cause as hopeless, and returned 
to London, having, with the consent of the 
king, confirmed Morcar in his government. 
Edward was now dying, and again the accounts 
of various writers are sorely puzzling. Whe- 
ther he informed his courtiers that he had 
left his throne to William, or whether he 
declared Harold most worthy to fiill it, 
can never be known ; but Edward, as a con- 
scientious ruler, must have been aware that 
the consent of the English people was, accord- 
ing to national practice, the chief thing 
required. 
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The king died on the 5th of January, 106G. 
He was then 65, and had reigned 24 years. 

He left behind him the character of a 
benevolent prince, a lover of peace, and an 
enemy of oppression and violence. His laws, 
though in all probability none of his, but 
those of his predecessors, Ina and Alfred, 
were long remembered and ardently longed 
for in after times. 
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On the news of his death a great assembly 
of nobles, clergy, and citizens, took place in 
London, and there Harold, who ignored any 
agreement with William to support his claims, 
should any such have been passed between 
them, was chosen and proclaimed king, and 
on the very day of the late king's funeral 
was crowned by Aldred, Archbishop of York. 
Some especial reason must have existed for 
such unusual haste, probably the hope of fore- 
stalling William's candidature, by presenting 
Harold as a king chosen, crowned, and con- 
secrated. If a subject, and one not of the 
house of Cerdic, was to be chosen, there was 
no one so worthy of the crown as Harold, 
who had virtually governed the country for 
the last ten years, and who possessed every 
quality which a king of England should have. 
And there is no doubt that the Thanes and 
people of the southern earldoms were enthu- 
■astically in his favour; the Danes of North- 
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umbria less so ; whilst earls Edwin and Morcar 
nourished secret hopes of making themselves 
independent in Mercia and Northumberland. 
These young men were weak and unstable, 
if not positively treacherous; and although 
Harold had married their sister, they were 
never, in reality, reconciled to his rule; and 
their behaviour previous to the battle of Hast- 
ings savours of disaffection, if not of absolute 
treason. 

On hearing of the election of Harold, 
William at once sent over envoys from Nor- 
mandy, to remind him of his alleged oath, 
and to obtain the performance of his promise. 
Harold replied that he had sworn under com- 
ptdsion, and promised things he was not able 
to perform. A second embassy had no better 
success, and William hastened on the prepara- 
tions he had been employed on ever since he 
first heard of what he , termed " The great 
wrong whicli Harold had done him.^' If the 
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account given of his behaviour when the news 
first reached him be true, he must really have 
entertained hopes that Harold would suppoi-t 
his election. In a council of the great 
Norman lords, all, without exception, were 
for an invasion, promising to support the 
Duke with ^^ body and goods." 

William then called a meeting of his Par- 
liament, soldiers, priests, farmers, traders, 
&c., and asked their help. At first there was 
great opposition ; but William applying indi- 
vidually to the different members, intimi- 
dated or persuaded, so that all ranks came 
forward, some in purse, and some in person. 
Military adventurers flocked to his standard 
firom Flanders, firom France, and even from 
the German empire. William refused no one, 
but gave liberal " promises to all." 

Amongst other leaders came the two sons 
of Eudes, Duke of Brittany, Brian and Alan, 
called by their Celtic followers the McTiems, 
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or Sons of the Chief. This Alan is thought 
to have been the original stock of the royal 
house of Stuart. 

Meanwhile the Pope, Alexander III., had 
sent a Holy License for liie invasion, on 
condition that the kingdom was to be held 
as a fief of the Church, together with a con- 
secrated banner. The Komish Pontiff was 
an exceedingly zealous advocate of the Nor- 
man • cause, and that for a special ecclesias- 
tical reason. 

The Saxons, although suflSciently monk- 
ridden, had always maintained a certain in- 
dependence in their relations to the Eoman 
See, while the Normans, from assailants, 
had become the most devoted servants of 
the church. If, however, Alexander calcu- 
lated upon William's holding the kingdom, 
when gained, as a vassal of the Holy See, 
he had greatly mistaken his man. 

On hearing of these preparations, Harold 
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assembled an army in Kent, and got ready 
a fleet to protect the coasts, and to attack 
the Normans at sea should they attempt the 
passage. But unfortunate events distracted 
his attention, and at last drew away his 
forces jfrom the principal point of danger. 

His brother Tostig, driven from his Earl- 
dom, and fiirious against Harold for declin- 
ing to reinstate him, had first proceeded, in 
search of allies, tO' the court of his father- 
in-law, the Count of Flanders. From thence 
he went to Duke William at Bouen, who 
furnished him with some ships, with which 
he ravaged the Isle of Wight and the coast 
of Kent. Repeating this on the Lincolnshire 
coast, he sailed up the Humber, but was 
driven back by Morcar and his brother 
Edwin, who naturally tiuned out to defend 
their newly acquired possessions. Tostig 
next proceeded to Denmark to engage King 
Sweyn in his cause; but failing there, he 
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sailed to Norway, and with some diflSculty 
prevailed upon Harald Hardrada to undertake 
the enterprise, promising himself to aid him 
in making himself King of England. In the 
early part of 1066 the King of Norway set 
out, with two hundred ships of war, three 
hundred transports, and other vessels. Leav- 
ing his Queen at Orkney, and being joined 
by a great force of pirates and adventurers, 
he sailed for the coast of England, and 
making the Humber, landed at Richale, not 
far from the city of York. Tostig had still 
some friends in the country, who joined 
him ; while, on the other hand, Earls Edwin 
and Morcar took the field to defend their 
possessions, but were totally defeated by 
the Norwegians, who followed up their vic- 
tory by shutting up the Earls in York. 

On receipt of these evil tidings, Harold, 
abandoning the watch he was keeping on 
William, got all his forces together, and 
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proceeded by rapid marches to the North. 
As a soldier, Harold fully maintained the 
reputation he had acquired previous to his 
elevation, for so well was his march timed 
and his measures concerted, that the enemy 
had no idea of his approach. But had he 
been a politician of the calibre of a William 
or a Hildebrand, he would have made peace 
with the King of Norway, even if he sur- 
rendered to him half the kingdom, and then 
have taken the Norwegian army back with 
him as allies to Hastings. He would have 
recovered the half kingdom, but now he was 
to lose the whole. The Earls were defeated 
on the 20th of September, and four days 
after Harold reached the neighbourhood of 
York. The King of Norway, having left 
his son Olave in charge of his fleet, was 
marching upon the city, when he saw an 
army approaching in the distance. He asked 
Tostig who they might be, who answered 
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that he hoped they were Ms friends, but 
that they might be the English, for Harold 
was a general to render such celerity pos- 
sible. 

The truth of the surmise being quickly 
discovered, Tostig advised a retreat towards 
the ships to unite their whole force for the 
encounter; but Hardrada refiised to retire 
in the presence of an enemy. He sent, 
however, three messengers at full speed to 
command the immediate advance of those on 
board the fleet, and in the meanwhile he set 
instantly about forming his order of battle. 
The Norwegians were on the same side of 
the river Ouse as the English, and had the 
stream in their rear. Hardrada, being de- 
ficient in horses, which he had not had time 
to procure, formed his infantry in a long 
but not dense line, throwing back both 
wings, which rested upon the river, and 
thus prevented the English from outflanking 
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him. As they were greatly superior in 
cavalry, he adopted the plan afterwards 
much used by the Swiss of the 15th cen- 
tury. He ordered his front rank to fix their 
spears obliquely in the ground, to break the 
charge of the enemy's horses, while the 
other ranks stood ready, with pikes protrud- 
ing, to dismount the horsemen. 

It would appear that both this, and the 
preceding battle, were fought on the right 
bank of the Ouse, and that Harold, when 
first descried, was approaching from the side 
of Pontefract or Wakefield. The Norwegian 
array, drawn up as we have stated, at 
first hurled back all the attacks of the 
English, both horse and foot; but perceiving 
what they thought to be a wavering in the 
ranks of the enemy, they left their advan- 
tageous position, and moved forward to take 
advantage of it. This uncovered their flanks, 
and Harold seized the opportunity to charge 
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them on all sides. The King of Norway 
exerted himself, with all the courage and 
military skill of his race, to restore the 
battle; but a mortal wound laid him low, 
and his army was forced back upon the 
bridge at Stamford, and upon the fords of 
the river. Here it was that the &mous 
legendary exploit of the single Norwegian 
took place^ who is reported to have held 
Stamford bridge until he had cut down 
forty men with his own hand. Tostig now 
assumed the command; his brother, who 
had previously to the battle offered him 
peace, which might then have been con* 
eluded — could Harold have decided to in- 
clude Hardrada in the terms — now again 
offered a truce, and means of retreat to him 
and the Norwegians, but Tostig positively de- 
clined the offer, and Eysteinn Orri and the 
reserve from the ships arriving on the other 
bank of the river, the battle was renewed 
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with as much fury as before. But the Nor- 
wegians had been exhausted by their rapid 
march. Their strength gradually gave way, 
and at length Tostig and the flower of their 
army perished. Harold permitted Olave, the 
son of Hardrada and Paul, jarl of the Ork- 
neys, to retire from the island with the rem- 
nant of their forces. And thus ended the 
battle of Stamford Bridge, the last fought 
between the English and their northern kin- 
dred the Vikings, one of the sternest and 
best contested fights recorded on the pages of 
history. The losses on both sides had been 
enormous, and Harold found his axmy reduced 
by hundreds or thousands of his best soldiers, 
just in the moment of his greatest need; for 
on the 28th September, three days after the 
defeat of the Norwegians, Duke William and 
the Norman host landed in Pevensey Bay. 
William, who had been collecting forces 
all the spring and simim^r, hgd completed 
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his preparations in August, and his fleet, 
with the troops on board, lay in the mouth 
of the little river Dive, between Havre and 
Caen. Fortunately for him, as it turned out, 
the wind was contrary for the whole of the 
month ; for had he been enabled to sail 
earlier, he would have met, first the English 
fleet, and then the entire army pf Harold, 
firesh and vigorous. But on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, Harold's ships were obliged to return 
to their respective ports to obtain provisions, 
and had not yet been re-assembled. William 
was therefore suffered to make good his 
passage without molestation, and, as we have 
said, landed his men, horses, and stores on 
the shore at Pevensey, on the 28th. His 
whole force is said to have amounted to 
60,000 men ; though if the number of ships 
which carried them is correctly given at 
700, wanting four, each ship must have had 
on board nearly a hundred soldiers, exclu- 
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siye of the crew, horses, stores, arms, &c., a 
fact hardly credible. 

William, haviag landed his army, moved 
on Hastings for the purpose of procuring 
provisions, where he spent tiie next ten 
days in also reconnoiteing the adjacent 
country. 

Harold was at York when the news erf 
William's landing reached him, on the 2nd 
or 3rd October. Instantly he fac^ed to the 
South, and retraced his steps with the same 
speed with which he had advanced a fort- 
night before. But his army had been ter- 
ribly thinned by the battle, and now by the 
forced marches they underwent. 

The march of Harold from York to Hast- 
ings is one of the most wonderful on record. 
A Sussex Thane saw the landing of the Nor- 
mans on the 28th September, and instantly 
started to convey the news to the King. He 
may have found him at York on the 1st or 
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2nd of October. The battle of Hastings was 
fought on the 14th, therefore Harold must 
have accomplished the whole distance, allow- 
ing for his five or six days' halt in London, in 
a week, being at the rate of seven and thirty 
miles a day ! Edwin and Morcar hung back, 
and did not join him, and when he arrived 
in London, where he remained five or six 
days to recruit, none but new and inexpe- 
rienced levries came to his standard. Never- 
theless, he determined, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his brother Gurth, a man of counsel 
and skill, to seek the enemy without delay; 
and for this purpose pressed forward through 
Kent and Sussex to attack him wherever he 
might be posted. 

In this Harold committed a grave mili- 
tary error. The defender of a country in- 
vaded from the sea has no business whatever 
to seek his enemy on the coast. The hostile 
fleet is a moveable base, and he may, while 
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proceeding to one point, find the invaders 
landed at another, and placed between him 
and the country he has to defend. It is 
true that William was already landed, but 
still nothing was to be gained by intercept- 
ing him near the sea. The two reasons 
given by historians for Harold's proceedings 
will neither of them hold water. The first 
is, that he hoped to surprise the Normans; 
but an army chiefly composed of cavalry, 
under such a general as William, is not to 
be caught in that manner. The second 
reason is equally untenable, namely, that 
Harold would not sit still and see the coun- 
try entrusted to him ravaged and ruined by 
an enemy; while in reality the whole coun- 
try between Pevensey and Reigate was one 
dense forest, in which the Normans could 
have done little or no mischief, had they so 
attempted. That great general, Alfired, when 
the Danes came to the coast of Kent, instead 
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of marching directly against them, halted at 
Ashford, at a distance from their two divi- 
sions, fortifying himself in a position that 
cut them off from one another, and thus 
obliged them either to attack him or to 
hazard a dangerous and disastrous manoeuvre. 
Had Harold halted on the hills at Pluckley, 
behind Ashford, he would not only have 
gained time to augment and discipline his 
new levies, but he would have cut off 
William from the coast road, which he after- 
wards took; it being impossible, previous to 
a battle, either to have attacked Dover, in 
the near neighbourhood of the English army, 
or to have passed between them and the 
force stationed in the town. William would 
consequently have been constrained to seek 
Harold by marching his great body of horse 
through the woods of the Andred^s Wald, 
at least a two days' march, with little or 
no provisions to be obtained. When the 
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enemy was found^ he must be then attacked, 
posted on a line of heights almost impreg- 
nable, and where cavalry would have been 
nearly unserviceable. 

The battle of Hastings has been so often 
and so well desmbed, especially by Mr. 
Freeman in his excellent History, that little 
moi^ remains to be said on. the subject. 
Suffice it to state that Harold, having com- 
mitted the mistake above noticed, made such 
amends as were possible, by the excellent 
and skilfully fortified position he took up, 
and by the performance of every duty of a 
general and a soldier in the action. 

It may appear strange that William should 
have ventured to attack a palisaded position 
with an army chiefly cavalry. But the fact 
is that we hear little or nothing of light 
troops or missile weapons on the English 
side. Therefore the Norman horse were 
enabled to ride close up to the entrench- 
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ments, and either by dismouiiting a part of 
their force, or by the employment of their 
infantry, to endeavour to cut their way 
through the palisades. It is true that all 
their efforts, until the death of Harold and 
his brave brothers, were unsuccessful, and 
that the English infantry, standing on higher 
ground and wielding their heavy axes, cut 
them down in heaps. Still, as evening drew 
on, and the success of the Duke's stratagem 
in making a feigned retreat had told upon 
the more inexperienced amongst the English, 
the Norman cavalry turned their flanks, burst 
into the intrenchment, and the battle was 
lost. The defeat of Harold may be ascribed 
to three causes. First and principally, to 
his own death; secondly, to the error com- 
mitted by his raw levies in permitting them- 
selves to be drawn from their strong ground 
— ^not once, but twice — ^by William's skilfol 
manoeuvre, a pretended retreat of cavalry on 
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to open ground, the same practised by Surena 
the Parthian, in his battle with Crassus ; and, 



I 
I 
! 
I 
thirdly, to his inferiority in niunbers. I 

The slaughter on both sides was terrible. 
William's ranks were fearfully thinned, par- 
ticularly amongst his best men, who exerted 
themselves to the utmost; while the English 
fought as they had fought at Ethandun, Brun- 
nanberg, and Stamford, and as they have 
afterwards fought at Towton and Waterloo. 

Most of the Normans expected that im- 
mediately after " Hastings " the Conqueror 
would march straight on London. But, on 
the contrary, the first movement was a retro- 
grade one. The reason seems to have been, 
that, just before the battle of Hastings several 
ships with troops for William had come over, 
but by mistake put into the port of Romney, 
instead of Pevensey. Here they were at once 
attacked and defeated by the coast people. 
William, who heard of this circumstance two 
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days after his victory, to prevent the like 
disasters, resolved to make himself master of 
the south-eastern coast. He, therefore, left 
Battle for Hastings, which at once opened 
its gates. Here, though the country round 
made no submission, he stayed some days, 
and received considerable reinforcements from 
Normandy. He then marched for Romney, 
which he took, and, in revenge for the defeat 
of his troops, " slew many people, and burnt 
many houses.'- From Romney he advanced 
to Dover, " the lock and key of England," 
as Holinshed has it. His troops set fire to 
the town, though taken with little or no 
opposition, while -the strong castle, which had 
been put into an excellent state of defence, 
was so speedily surrendered as to leave little 
doubt of treachery on the part of the Saxon 
commander, 

William spent several days more in strength- 
ening the castle as a base of operations, and 
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repairing, in part, thje damage done to the 
town, and here, also, he received more troops 
from the continent; and then, and not till 
some five weeks after " Hastings,'^ he maxehed 
for London, by the line on which Caesar had 
advanced before him. It is a singular his- 
torical puzzle, that we absolutely know nothing 
at all of the English or Norman fleets during 
all thes^ transactions, and yet they surely 
muBt have done something. We know that 
just before the battle of Hastings the English 
fleet had blockaded the Norman coast. Did 
the death of Harold cause the seamen to dis- 
perse? or did they then place themselves 
under the command of Harold's sons Grodwin 
and Edmund, who certainly re-appeared with 
an English Fleet in the course of the follow- 
ing year ? Then, again, for the Norman fleet. 
There is a story that William burnt his ships, 
but this, if true at all, could only refer to a 
part of the worst. What became of the 
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largest and best? Did they return to their 
own harbours, or did they co-operate with 
William by sailing up the Thames? 

During the time consumed by the Normans 
in these operations, the Witan had met in 
London to elect a successor to Harold, and 
Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, being supported by the south of 
England generally, the citizens of London, 
and the Archbishops, Stigand of Canterbury, 
and Aldred of York, was elected king, but 
not till much precious time had been lost. 
The new king was a mere cypher. Stigand 
presided for him at the council-board, while 
the military command was given to the two 
earls, Edwin and Morcar. But William now 
appeared at Southwark, and after a skirmish, 
in which the place was set on fire, he marched 
higher up the Thames, intending to cross 
and by a blockade to starve the capital into 
submission. This goes far to prove that 
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the Norman fleet must have been in the river ; 
for had it been open, any attempt to starve 
the citizens would have been vain. Detach- 
ments of William's horse were spread over 
Berkshire, Surrey, and Hampshire, while he 
himself crossed the Thames at Wallingford, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Suetonius 
Paulinus' famous battle-field, and formed 
there a camp to cut off all supplies from 
the west. He then marched to Berkhamp- 
stead, in Hertfordshire, and cut off all com- 
munication with London from the north. The 
city was now in danger of famine. The earls 
Edwin and Morcar shewed little zeal in the 
command of the army, and withdrew to the 
Humber, taking with them the troops of 
Northumberland and Mercia; though they 
themselves appear to have subsequently 
returned to London. 

The spirit of the citizens waxing fainter 
every day, it was at length determined to 
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send a depatation to the dake; and King 
Edgar himself, Stigand Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Aldred Archbishop of York, Wolf- 
stan Bishop of Worcester, and other pre- 
lates, together with Edwin and Moroar, and 
other chie&, and many citizens of London, 
repaired to William, who received them 
with kindness. Edgar made a verbal re- 
nunciation of the throne, and the rest swore 
alle^ance to William; the bishops swearing 
for the clergy, and the chiefe for the rest 
of the nobility and for the citizens of 
London. The English left hostages with 
William, who promised to be ^^just and 
merciful to all men." 

On the following morning the Normans 
marched for London, according to the more 
than doubtful authority of the Saxon chron- 
icle, ^^ burning, plundering, and slaying on 
their way," William, himself, encamped 
with part of his forces at some distance* 
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from the city, and ordered a fortress to 
be thrown up for his occupation. As soon 
as this stronghold was finished, he took 
possession of it, and fixed his coronation 
for a few days after. 

Accordingly, on Christmas Day, William 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey, by 
Aldred Archbishop of York. Greoflfrey 
Bishop of Coutance, asked the Normans if 
their Duke should take the title of King 
of England, and the Archbishop demanded of 
the English if they would have William, the 
Norman, for their king. The replies were 
given by acclamation in the aflfirmative. 
The Conqueror took the usual coronation 
oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings; adding 
himself, that, he would treat the English 
as the best of their kings had done. 

Soon after his coronation, William left 
London, and established a court at Barking, 
in Essex, whither many nobles of the south 
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of England resorted. Edric the Forester, 
Coxo, and others, are named ; and soon 
after the great chiefs from the north, 
Thurkil, Siward and Aldred, did homage 
for their territories. Edgar Atheling was 
an inmate of the court, and WiUiam con- 
ferred on him the Earldom of Oxford. 
The king now made a progress through 
his territory, every where treating the Eng- 
lish with much consideration and kindness. 
His dominion did not yet extend beyond 
the confines of Norfolk, in the north, or 
Dorsetshire, in the south; nevertheless with- 
in the limits of his rule, his measures were 
mild and conciliatory, and marked by a 
desire for the country's good. He respected 
the old laws, which, indeed, were not much 
changed till the reign of Henry H. He 
established good courts of justice, and took 
steps to encourage commerce and agricul- 
ture; enlarging at the same time the 
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privileges of London^ and other towns. 
Indeed I am persuade that William, both 
at this time, and subsequently, hoped and 
expected to rule the kingdom as Canute, 
whose example he had constwtly before 
him, ha4 ruled it; and by justice and 
equal dealing to reconcile the Normans and 
English to each other and to his government ; 
e^ that great monarch h^d reconciled ihe Danes 
and Saxons. And he would have succeeded 
in what he hoped, but ^t one £atal obstacle. 
The Normans could speak no language 
undaerstpod by the English, awl w^e con- 
feqitently regarded for two or tbj^ee gener- 
ations as fcoreigneirs and enemies. Never- 
theless he did his best to carry out his 
objiect, and th^ marriages he made between 
the widows and orphan daughters of the 
English chie&, who had fallen at Hastings, 
and his own nobles^ were intended, not to 
deprive the former of their estates, for 
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which a shorter way could easily have beefa 
found, but to unite tibe two races in the 
bonds of afifinity. For William was no 
ruthless conqueror, intent only upon the 
gratification of his own selfish ambition, 
but by nature a just, and despite his stern- 
ness, beneficent ruler, desiring to goy&ni 
the people committed to his charge with 
justice and equity. Carlyle, with the finger 
of genius, has portrayed his character and 
motives, when he repeats the words spoken on 
his deathbed. "Innumerable are the sins 
I have committed in this life of toil and 
PAIN." He assuredly had not lived for 
himself alone! In March 1067, the King 
resolved or was constrained to pass into 
Normandy. He carried with him th6^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Edgar Atheling, 
the Earls of Mercia and Northumberland, 
Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, and many 
others of the high nobility. He confided 
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the royal power during his absence, to 
his half-brother, Odo Bishop of Bayeux, 
associating with him as councillors, Walter 
Griflford and William Fitzosbom, two of his 
wisest firiends, Hugo de Grrantmesnil, Hugo 
de Montford, and William de Garenne. 
But the rule of Odo, a harsh and violent 
man, offended the people, and several popu- 
lar risings took place in various parts. 

The men of Kent sent to Eustace Count 
of Boulogne, a renowned soldier, offering to 
put Dover into his hands if he would help 
them against the Normans. Eustace, crossing 
with a chosen band, landed near Dover, and 
was joined by a host of the Kentish men. 
But imprudently attacking the castle, he was 
defeated, and forced to fly, while his English 
allies dispersed, and returned to their own 
homes. In the west, Edric the Forester, who 
had large estates near the Severn, was pro- 
voked by the depredations of the Norman 
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garrison of Hereford, and taking up arms, 
with the aid of two of the Welsh princes, he 
shut up the Normans -within the city walls. 
Had there beeA a Saxon chief popular enough 
to unite, and with ability to lead them, the 
English might possibly have driven the in- 
vaders from their shores. At this precise 
moment the two sons of Harold appeared 
in the west, but they acted only as pirates. 
They had sailed from the Danish settlements 
in Ireland with sixty ships, and now landed 
near Bristol and plundered the country. 
Being defeated by the inhabitants near the 
city, and again by a force of the English 
under Ednoth, on the coast of Somersetshire, 
they hastened to their ships, and returned to 
Ireland. In Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and other parts, also, bodies of English 
appeared in arms. William having been 
eight months in Normandy embarked for 
England on the 6th December, and kept his 
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CSiristmas in great pomp in London, many 
of the Saxon chiefs attending his courts 

In the following year, 1068, the men of 
Devonshire, who had never made fiill sub- 
mission, refused to acknowledge William's 
Government. The King at once advanced 
to the attack of Exeter, in which city Githa, 
the mother of Harold, was now residing. 
William summoned the citizens to submit 
and take the oath of fealty, but they an- 
swered, " We will not swear fealty to this 
man, who pretends to be King, neither will 
we have his garrison within our walls; but 
if he will receive as tribute the dues we 
were accustomed to pay our King, we will 
consent to pay them to him." The people 
were well prepared for defence, and had 
broij^ht into the town a large body of 
armed seamen who happened to be in port. 
Tile siege lasted eighteen days, and cost 
William a number of men. Neverthdess, the 
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Exeter men obtained good terms; their pro- 
perty, lives, and privileges were secured, 
and William took care to prevent outrage or 
plunder. During this siege we hear of a 
laj^e body of English in the pay of William, 
and fighting against their own countrymen, 
a very convincing proof that the nation 
were not unanimous in the determination 
not to acknowledge the title of their foreign 
rulOT. On the surrender of Exeter, Harold's 
mother and many ladies of rank escaped to 
Bath, whence they fled to Hie small islands 
at the mouth of the Severn, and finally 
passed over to Flanders. William now re- 
turned te Winchester, where he was joined 
by his wife Matilda,^ who had not before 
been in England, and at Whitsuntide she 
was crowned by the Archbishop of York. 

Harold's sons, Godwin and Edmund, again 
came over from Ireland, about midsummer, 
with sixty vessels. Had -they appeared 
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during the siege of Exeter, they might have 
done good service, but now no one joined 
them, and, on venturing inland, they were 
attacked by the garrison of Exeter, under 
Earl Beom — ^apparently either an Anglo-Saxon 
or a Dane — and defeated with loss. Their 
means were now exhausted, and, deserted by 
their allies from Ireland, they sailed for Den- 
mark, and took refuge at the court of King 
Sweyn. Thus William, during the spring 
and summer of 1068, had established his au- 
thority over Devonshire, Grloucestershire, and 
Somersetshire. The risings had been of little 
importance, and he was still desirous of carry- 
ing out his. wise and politic plans for the 
government of the country. 

But a more serious danger was about to 
arise in the north. William had promised 
one of his daughters in marriage to Edwin, 
Earl of Mercia, but he now hesitated, or 
refused to give her, probably seeing reason 
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to reduce the enormous power of the weak 
and untrustworthy youth. 

On this, Edwin, and his brother Morcar, 
absconded from court, and fled to the north 
to stir up the people of their earldoms, 
and to make a general eflfbrt for the ex- 
pulsion of the Normans. It may be here 
observed, that the two Earls served the 
Conqueror as long as they thought it for 
their own interest; and it was only when 
the one was refused his bride, and the 
other .felt his family insulted, that they 
armed on behalf of such of their country- 
men as still wished to resist the invaders. 

Passing the Humber, they took up a 
position near York, the most southerly bul- 
work of the unsubdued country, where they 
were joined by some forces from the adja- 
cent parts, and also from Wales. But the 
great captain, William, was upon them be- 
fore they were prepared. Advancing from 
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Oxford, he took Warwick and Leicester, 
destroying the. latter, and crossing the Trent, 
captured Derby and Nottin^am. He then 
pressed forward to Lincoln, which he took, 
and marching for the Onse near the point 
where it fells into the Humber, he found 
Edwin and Morcar drawn up to oppoiSe 
him. The battle was fiirious in the extreme, 
but superiority in numbers, discipline, and 
skill gave William the victory. The Earls 
retreated to York, but the Normans followed 
them closely, broke through the walls and 
entered the city. The wreck of the Eng- 
lish army descended the Humber in boats, 
steered north, and landed on the borders 
of Scotland, which now became- the refuge 
of all independent spirits. William, who 
was not prepared to advance further, built 
a strong citadel at York, which became 
his advanced post in that direction; 600 
knights with a large force of men-at-arms 
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being 1^ to guard it. In spite of this 
success William's throne was still threatened, 
and thB country agitated from one end to 
the other. The English chiefs feU off; at 
first one by cme, and then in numbers^ to 
concert hostile plans of operation. 

And now,, at the instance of Cospatric 
of Northumberland, Morleswine, and other 
great nobles^ Edgar Atheling fled by sea 
to Scotland, taking with him his mother, 
Agatha, and his sisters, Margaret and Chris- 
tina. They were received with great honour 
by Malcolm Caenmore, the Scottish king, 
who afterwards took Mai^aret to wife. 

Many Norman chie& and soldiers of fortune 
left England at this time, wearied by the 
constant attacks of the English; and the 
king foreseeing that he was about to be sur- 
rounded with great dangers, sent his Queen 
back to Normandy. At the same time he 
invited over fresh soldiers from every quarter, 
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who, allured by his brilliant promises, came 
to him from ^* the banks of the Rhine, the 
Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and from 
those of the Tagus, from the Alps, and from 
Italy ; " that is to say, he took into his pay 
those bands of mercenaries who had now 
begun to infest the western parts of the 
Continent. 

Early in 1069, William Malet, Grovemor 
of York, sent to the king, to inform him 
that he could not answer for the safety of 
the city, unless prompt succour was afforded 
him. William instantly marched in person, 
and arrived just at the moment the citizens 
and country people were besieging the Nor- 
man fortress. He raised the siege, and laid 
the foundation of a second castle; then 
leaving a double garrison, he returned to 
the south. The Norman forces left in the 
north under the command of Robert de 
Comine, next made an attempt to extend 
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the frontier from York to Durham. Robert 
with 1,200 lances, crossed the Tees, and 
coming within sight of Durham, entered the 
city, despite the warnings of Egelwine, the 
bishop. The soldiers quartered themselves 
on the citizens, while their commander took 
possession of the bishop's palace. 

But the Norman march had been noted, and 
at nightfall signal fires were lighted on the 
hills, and seen as far south as the Tees, and 
as far north as the Tyne. At the break of 
day the Normans were assailed on all sides, 
and it is said by the chroniclers that, of all 
engaged in the expedition, only two escaped. 

The men of Durham expected allies, and 
they were not disappointed. Many of the 
old Northumbrians had fought under Canute 
in their youth, or had served imder his sons, 
and their own sons were now in the prime 
of manhood. Accordingly, the Danish court 
soon swarmed with chiefs from the whole 
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Danelagh, from Norwich to Newcastle. The 
sons of Harold, and other Saxons, also 
urged Sweyn of Denmark to come over 
to England, and deliyer it from its in- 
yaders. Other warriors of the Danelagh 
joined themselves to- the refugees on the 
border and in Scotland, and negociated with 
Edgar and his host, Malcolm Caenmore. As 
was only natural, there was disagreement in 
this confederacy. One part-Hsietting aside 
the sons of Harold as of no importance— held 
to Edgar. Another part said that the crown 
of England, of right, belonged to the Eong 
of Denmark. That king, Sweyn Estridaen, 
was himself of this opinion ; and their jaxring 
interests gave threefold strength to William, 
who knew right well how to use it Never- 
theless, Sweyn now sent a fleet of two hun- 
dred and forty ships to act with Malcolm 
Caenmore and the men of the Danelagh. 
The troops embarked consisted of all sorts 
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and conditions of men. Besides the native 
Danes and Holsteiners, there were Poles, 
Saxons, Frisians, and no one knew whom, in 
the shape of soldiers of fortune, looking out 
for plunder in so rich a country. Canute 
and Harold, sons of Sweyn Estridsen, sailed 
in the fleet, and their uncle Osbiom was 
commander-in-chief. First steering south, and 
looking into Dover, Sandwich, and the Orwell, 
by which they uselessly consumed much 
precious time, they then stood to the north, 
and sailed up the Humber, as their ancestors 
had so often done before them, and proceeding 
up the Ouse, landed in the middle of August. 
The arrival of the fleet was soon noised 
abroad, and the Yorkshiremen and North- 
umbrians flocked in from aQ quarters. Edgar 
Atheling, though useless himself, brought with 
him some men of great name — Cospatric, 
Marleswine, Aschil the son of Carl, and 
Waltheof the son of the famous Siward. 
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These and many other English Thanes now 
joined the host, which moved forward to the 
attack of York. On the eighth day of the 
siege the Normans firing the houses in ibe 
vicinity of their works, the flames spread in 
every direction. The greater part of the 
^ty, with its minster, was burnt to the 
ground, and the Noimans, to escape death 
by the fibre they themselves had kindled, 
sallied out and died almost to a man before 
an enemy inflamed with hatred and greatly 
superior in numbers. Three thousand Nor- 
mans £ell, the most terrible loss they had 
sustained since the fatal fight at Hastings. 
William Malet, the governor, his wife and 
family, Gilbert of Ghent, and a very few 
others, were saved for ransom, and carried 
on board the Danish fleet. A rapid maardi 
to the South by the victorioiis army, which 
daily gathered strength from the surround- 
ing country, might, and probably would, 
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have Resulted in success. But tkere were no 
generals amongst tkem. M&lcolm, King of 
Scots, had promised the assistance of an 
army, but he cam^ not. The Danish host 
either took up quarters between the Trent 
and the Ouse, or retired to their ships, and 
passed the long severe wintet in sloth and 
feasting, and the golden opportunity wais lost. 
The great general, William, was hunting 
in the Forest of Dean when he first heard 
of the aflEair at York, and on the spot he 
sworey "Per la resplendar D^," that he 
would utterly exterminate the Northum- 
Inrians^ nor idheath his sword till the deed 
was done. If William really did say So, and 
his acts seem to say that the words were 
actually spoken, it goes a long way to prove 
how hard he was pressed in the North, and 
how nearly he deeimed his Englisfa kingdom 
lost ; for WilKai!tt wa» a wise man, tfnd would 
greatly have p!pefen»ed to reign over thickly 
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inhabited and cultivated districts than deserts. 
His first act was to redress many griev- 
ances of the people in the South, and to 
promise them just and mild government, at 
the same time taking hostages for their 
fidelity. He next negotiated secretly Mrith 
Osbiom, and by money and presents induced 
him to agree to leave the North. And then^ 
at the very opening of the spring; 1070, he 
took the field himself, and proceeded north- 
ward by forced marches. The English rose 
everywhere in his rear as he passed, and the 
war broke out afi'esh on many a point at 
once. If these multiplied attacks had con- 
fused him, he was lost. But William, the 
Napoleon or Wellington of his time, knew 
that the main object is the one to be fol- 
lowed in war, and he steadily pursued his 
march. The defenders of York soon learnt 
that he was rapidly approaching, and heard 
at the same time that the Danes had sailed 
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tor the South, where by a compact, not much 
to the credit of William, they were allowed 
to re-victual their ships by plundering the 
English. Nevertheless, the troops in York 
(stout warriors all, though in their rage they 
had foolishly destroyed the two castles), 
made a noble resistance; nor was York re- 
taken till hundreds on both sides had fallen. 
William again fortified the city, and then 
continued his march northward. And now 
he carried out the terrible vow he had made 
in the Forest of Dean. 

The English, under Cospatric, retreated, 
and either retired into Scotland, or into the 
mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
The Normans took and fortified Durham, 
and pressed forward to the Tyne; and what 
they did in the north country may be learned 
from William of Malmsbury. He says — and 
he wrote in the time of Stephen, some eighty 
years after the event — " From York to Durham 
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not an inhabited village rraiaiped. Fire, 
flla^gbteri and desolation made a yast wilder- 
ness, which continues to this day." Orderic 
Vitajis, in denouncing the " feralls occisio " — 
the dismal slaughter, says that one hundred 
thousand persons perished. 

Qn his return from Hexham to York> 
across the fells, William was nearly lost. The 
snow was still deep therej and the Nom^ans 
Qontinually met with riyers, torrents, moun- 
tains, and rayines. William passed a whole 
night without knowing where he was, or 
what road his army had taken, nor did he 
reach York without very serious loss, and 
leaving behind him many of his horses, 
which were lost in the snowdrifts. 

It is affirmed that now confiscation became 
general; but it is probable that this only 
alludes to the estates of the great chiefs who 
took part in the rebel^bn, and not to aU of 
them^ and that the Saxon and Danish popu- 
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lation merely changed one Lord Paramount 
for another. Of course there were many 
brave and determined men who refused all 
submission, and took refiige on the borders 
of Scotland, or in the English forests, where 
they became the outlaws so famous in after- 
times, both in song and story. 

The newly conquered lands in the north, 
now a desert, were given away by William 
in enormous tracts. For instance, a vast 
district to the north of York, was bestowed 
on Alan, the Breton, who built a castle at 
Richmond. William de Percy, again, had 
more than eighty manors; and so to Wil- 
liam de Garenne, and others. The govern- 
ment^ however, of Northumberland, was again 
entrusted to Cospatric, who came in and 
made his submission, as did also Edwin and 
Morcar, and Waltheof, the son of Siward. 
The latter was married to Judith, the King's 
niece, and made Earl of Northampton and 
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Huntingdon, and Edwin and Morcar were 
both restored to their estates. Where, then, 
was the general confiscation? We cannot 
but think that the change was more political 
than social; but of this a few words here- 
after. 

The Entire North-Westem country was still 
in a very insecure state, and William marched 
by the nearest roads across the mountains, 
fi'om York to Chester, which attempted no 
defence. While there, the Saxon chief Edric 
the Forester, who shortly before had, with 
the assistance of the Welsh and some Chei^hire 
men, taken Shrewsbury, came in, and on his 
oath of fealty was again received into favour 
by the King, who then marched from Chester 
to Salisbury, and from Salisbury to Win- 
chester. 

The campaign of 1070 was now over, and 
it is evident that William still hoped to re- 
concile the English people to the necessities 
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of their position. They had in the former 
generation suffered as much from the Danes, 
and yet in the end all had gone well. But 
his hopes, if he entertained such, were dashed 
by events on the Eastern coast, which now 
grew into great importance. 

Hereward, the Lord of Bom, in the county 
of Lincoln, was one of the most able and 
daring cliie£3 the Normans had yet encoun- 
tered. Having recovered possession of his 
own territory, which had probably been seized 
by the Normans at the time of the Danish 
invasion, he now raised the banner of inde- 
pendence in the Isle of Ely, where he esta- 
blished a strongly fortified camp. His power 
soon extended itself along the Eastern sea- 
board, and over the very difficult Fen coun- 
try of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln ; 
and hosts of English refugees, priests as well 
as laymen, joined him from all quarters. 
William, not trusting to the fidelity of the 
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great Earls, Edwin and Morcar, at such a 
time (although they had as yet iremained 
quietly at home), resolved to make them pri- 
soiuears. The two Earls had notice of this, 
and concealed themselyes; but Edwin, soon 
after endeavouring to escape into Scotland, 
was betrayed by three of his own people, 
and died gallantly on the road, fighting 
Q^mmt his Korman pursuers* Morcar, more 
fortunate, escaped and joined Hereward. 

William now took the field with a large 
army, but Hereward's country was in good 
part swamp, in which no cavalry could 
move^ The land was cut up in all direc- 
tions by rivers, wide meres or lakes, and 
water courses; and the few roads through 
this, to them, terrible country, were little, 
if at all known, to the JNormans. They 
were continually surprised among the bogs 
and the tall flags that grew so luxuriantly 
in them, and suffered some very severe losses. 
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William, perceiving that a very difficult cam- 
pjEtign was before ham, instantly resolved to 
prppeed by blockade; and accordingly sta- 
tioned his fleet in the Wash, to watch all 
the iolets from the sea to the Fens, while 
his troops covered every road leading thither 
from the land. 

In order to reach Hereward's camp, in the 
niidst of marshes and waters, now deep and 
now shallow, a causeway on piles was driven 
for two miles, crossing the rivers by bridges. 
This great work was frequently interrupted 
by Hereward and his followers in a manner 
so mysterious, murderous and sudden, that 
the Normans firmly believed him to be in 
league with the powers of darkness and t^ 
be aided by magicians. William, to quiet 
their fears, himself employed a sorceress, who 
was stationed on the top of a wooden tower 
at the head of the works. Herewaxd set fire 
to the tall reeds, and tower, sorceress, work - 
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men, and soldiers perished in the flames. At 
length provisions began to fail the English, 
and some monks of Ely guided the Normans 
into the isle, where they took possession of 
the monastery, which formed part of Here- 
ward's line of defence. A thousand English- 
men, who occupied an advanced position, 
were slain, and the Normans closing round 
the camp, its occupants were compelled to 
surrender. Some of these gallant men were 
ransomed, some slain, some lost their eyes 
or had a hand or foot cut off, in accordance 
with the barbarous practice of the times ; 
while others, and these included Earl Morcar 
and the Bishop of Durham, were condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. The renowned Here- 
ward, by a desperate effort, broke through the 
enemy and escaped, by throwing . himself 
into marshes where no Norman dared follow. 
Passing from fen to fen, he gained the swamps 
of Lincolnshire, and his own estates. Here 
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he was joined by some friends, and renewed 
a guerilla warfare. But, at last, lie listened 
to terms from William, made his peace, took 
the oath of allegiance, and was permitted to 
return and enjoy the lands of his ancestors. 
Another instance of a great Saxon noble, 
and one who had been engaged in what the 
Normans would consider a desperate rebellion, 
being still allowed to hold his own. The 
forces of William, naval as well as military, 
next proceeded to the north, and drove 
beyond the Tweed some English bands who had 
again raised the standard of independence, 
and had called on Edgar Atheling to head 
them. William now crossed the Tweed to 
punish Malcolm. Intimidated by the advance 
of the Norman army, infinitely more nume- 
rous, and better armed and disciplined than 
his own, the Scottish king, — ^who, however, 
greatly to his honour, refused to give up 
the English refugees, — according to the 
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Saxon chroniclers, " came in and agreed 
with Eling William, and gave hostagei», and 
became his man, and the king went home 
with all his force/' On his retnm from Scot- 
land, whilst at Durham, William ordered 
Cospatric to appear before Mm, and on the 
ground of old grievances, deprived him of 
the Earldom of S'orthumberland. CospaJfefic 
fearing worse, fled from England to Malcolm, 
who gave him a castle, and estates. The 
earldom was bestowed upon Waltheof, the 
son of Siward, who had married the king's 
niece, Judith ; and l^e Normans, after seven 
locig years of warfare^ may be said in this 
year, 1075, feirly to have conquered England. 
Such are the principal events which marked 
this arduous sthiggle ; and it remains to ins 
quire wha* inferences we may draw from 
them. In my opinion they prove that the 
popular notion as to the consequences flowing 
from the Conquest a^a only in part^ and 
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that not the largest part, founded on fact 
Writers have told us tibat William meted 
out the whole land in great fie& among his 
Barons, and chief military officers, who, on 
their part, apportioned them among tiieir 
soldiers and followers, the Saxon and Danish 
proprietors being almost ererywhere dis- 
possessed, and either forced to become out- 
laws, or reduced to labour on the lands of 
their foreign conquerors. 

Even Mr. Elingsley, in his famous tale 
of "Hereward," tells the stoiy of the Manot 
of BorD being given by Gilbert of Ghent 
to his cook,^ who filled the castie with fil^&y 
jesters, and the scum of the earth. But 
were the men of Lincolnshire — the sons^ of 
the soldiers of Thorkill and dmute^^the 
men to be kept in subjection hy scattered par- 
ties of cooks, jesters, and the scum of the 
earth? William, whose followers were not 
a nation, but merely an anny--^( 
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for their victory, and the subjugation of 
a nation, more powerful, and even more 
warlike, than themselves, on their leader's 
consummate generalship, and their own dis- 
cipine — could not afforcj thus to disperse 
them. He must have held his army together. 

He undoubtedly granted great military fiefe 
to his Barons, together with sufficient terri- 
tories to maintain their soldiers ; taking care, 
however, that he would have no Siwards or 
LeoMcs among them. These chiefs, under 
his firm hand, acted as commanders of the 
Norman army, stationed at all the important 
points in the country; while the former 
proprietors, in great part, only changed the 
great Saxon earl, or Danish jarl, for the 
Norman feudal lord. 

In fact, both William and his sons, although 
kings of England, were still more eminently 
generals of the Norman army. And when, 
under Stephen, that army quarrelled amongst 
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themselves, the old inhabitants must have 
recovered much of their former power and 
influence. 

But we will not pursue the subject further, 
but leave William at the point in which 
he becomes King of England, and legitimate 
possessor of all the power and rights of 
Alfred and Canute in the island of Britain. 
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NOTE I. 



If the first Settlers on the shores of Britain 
came^ of their own accord; that is, if they 
were impelled by a spirit of enterprise, or 
by the pressure of other tribes on their 
eastern borders, they must have previously 
acquired a certain degree of civilization. 
They must have been acquainted with the 
art of building vessels of a sufficient size 
to carry themselves, their families, stores, 
provisions, &c. This would be required, 
even if the descent was made across the 
Straits of Dover; how much more if they 
proceeded from the shores of the Channel, 
or of the German OcQan! where the oppo- 
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site land could not be distinguished. To 
have effected this, would have required 
fleets and enterprise equal to that of the 
Saxon and Scandinavian Rovers, of the 4th 
and 8th centuries. 

If they came against their will; that is, 
if they were from time to time driven 
across by storms, when fishing in their 
coracles, they must have landed in small 
parties, and in a state of destitution. 
They would hardly be able to return, nor 
was it likely others would follow them. 
The consequence would be, that if they 
did not die of starvation, they would be 
compelled to live upon shell-fish, and such 
of the smaller animals as they might take 
in hunting, and would gradually themselves 
degenerate into the state of savages ; as has in 
all probability been the case wherever real 
savages are to be found. But does this last con- 
dition tally with what Wilson tells us of the 
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remains left by these people ? He says, indeed, 
that the earliest habitations appear to have been 
in caves on the sea shore. In all probability it 
woTild be so; some of the immigrants to a 
country covered with forests and inhabited by 
savage beasts would naturally take up the first 
safe or convenient shelter they could find. But 
then he goes on to tell us of the temples and 
tombs of these and subsequent generations; 
vast works corresponding in imagination and 
design with those of Egypt and Chaldea, and 
with the Cyclopean structures scattered over 
Europe and Asia, evidently owing their con- 
struction to a prevailing taste and sentiment of 
the epoch. Every one of his statements con- 
vinces me that the AUophylian races who 
reached Britain were not savages, but a people 
considerably advanced in the knowledge of the 
necessary arts, indeed, as much so as most of 
the races of the same period. It is true that 
they must have lost some of these in their wan- 
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derqigs across the Asiatic and European conti- 
nent, and have sustained a stUl further check 
when they became cut off from all intercourse 
by the sea that surrounded their new home. 
But still they retained sufficient knowledge to 
construct these great edifices, and to remember 
how their ancestors had used to observe the 
courses of *the heavenly bodies in the high 
lands of Asia. 

As I have said, the mere passage of the sea 
calls for a certain degree of previous progress. 
As long as an open continent lay before them 
with nothing broader than a river to pass, or 
more difficult than a chain of mountains to sur- 
mount, the advance of a few miles beyond their 
settlement would require no great effort. The 
twenty-one miles of sea intervening between 
Britain and the Continent (for it is not, I be- 
lieve, assumed that the Island had received its 
human immigrants before its separation from 
the opposite shores) would be a different matter. 
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Though not broad the sea is rough, abounding 
with dangerous sands, and to pass it would 
require considerable skill, not only in the fitting 
but in the handling of their vessels. Neverthe- 
less, I am inclined to believe rather in the 
voluntary than in the accidental cause of 
their coming. The chances of a ship- 
wrecked party of two or three men and 
women driven, perhaps, once in half a century 
upon the coast, and firom thence overspreading 
the island and carrying out all the great works 
which Wilson and others fairly ascribe to them, 
appears so improbable a story that I think it 
may without hesitation be rejected. 

I conceive that we may with reason assume 
that the Turanian race when they left the East 
were as far advanced in the knowledge neces- 
sary for their future sustenance and progress as 
their Aryan and Semitic brethren ; and although 
they may have, and doubtless did, degenerate 
in their long wanderings through an empty and 
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unpeopled continent, nevertheless, they carried 
with them all the seeds of future growth in the 
arts of civilized life. 

NOTE 11. 

Merivale in his Roman History compares 
Alfred with the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. But 
Aurelius, with all his virtues, had not the mas- 
culine spirit of Alfred. The historian describes 
hinij in the midst of his troubles, as sick at 
heart. But Alfred was never sick at heart; 
disappointed and sad he may have been, but he 
was too near of kin to his enemies the North- 
men to have felt cast down, when, after having 
fought many rounds with his adversaries he saw 
that many more were to be expected. 

Neither does Merivale do justice when he 
compares the England of Alfred to the Rome 
of Aurelius. 

Saxon England was no corrupt and decaying 
state, but a country of hard-headed and hard- 
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handed warriors, as apt to handle mace or battle 
axe as any of their untameable kindred of the 
North. 

NOTE III. — Reign op Athelstan. 



Powers op the Witan; prom Kjjmble's 
Saxons in England. 



1. A consultative voice and right to consider 
every public act authorized by the King. 

2. They made new laws which were promul- 
gated by their own and the King's authority. 

3. They made alliances and treaties of peace, 
setting forth their terms. 

4. Had power of electing the King. 

6. Had power of deposing the King if needful. 

6. Had power, with the King, to appoint 
Bishops to vacant sees (Pope's power then not 
great.) 
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7. Regulated ecclesiastical matters, and de- 
cided on the levy and expenditure of ecclesias- 
tical revenue. 

8. Levied taxes for public service. 

9. Raised land and sea forces when required. 

10. Recommended to, assented to, and guar- 
anteed grants of land. 

11. Adjudged the lands of offenders and 
intestates forfeited to the King. 

12. Was a supreme court of justice both in 
civil and criminal causes. 
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Crown 8vo., Price Is. Sixth Thousand. 

** It is not often now-a-days that one comes across a Guide Book so really de- 
serving of commendation as the one lying before us. Irrespective of the ftdelity 
of its details, it is thoroughly readable as a work of interest.'— 27i« Ltader, 

Bemroses' Ezoursionists' Penny Otiide to Matlook 

and Neighbourhood ; a delightful little con^panion for those who are 
visiting Matlock on a day's excursion. 

The Stranger's Guide to North and East Derbyshire} 

with a Sketch of the Historv of Chesterfield. Compiled by W. H. 
Hatton. Illustrated with eight full-page engravings. Crown 8vo. 
Price Is. 

Two Months in Brittany with My Enapsaok and 

Fly-Rod. Being a descriptive Tourists' Guide to that interesting 
Province, where so many of our countrymen resort during the 
Season. By Georqe Harbison. Witii new Map, tiiowing the Bail- 
ways and Stations. Price Is. 

The Peacock at Eowsley: where Andrew. Alexis, 

and the Naturalist met; and what came of their visit: by JOHN 
Joseph Briugs, F.R.S.L., (the '* Naturalist " .of the ''FHM") &o. 
Price Is. 

History of Melbourne and Song's Newton r 'bj John 

Joseph Brigcs, F.R.S.L., (the '* Naturalist " of thei^f^) Crown 
8vo., with Plates, price 6d. • . 

21, PaUmostef Row, London; and Derby, 
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